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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious 
breath! 

When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 

And suns grow meek, and the meek suns 
grow brief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its 
death. 

Wind of the sunny South! oh, still delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Like to a good old age released from care, 

Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers 
and brooks, 

And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks 

And music of kind voices ever nigh; 

And when my last sand twinkled in the 
glass, 

Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Republican Convention of the 
State of Washington, on Sept. 21, unani- 
mously incorporated the following plank 
in its platform: 


Firmly believing in the principle of 
equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none, we recommend to the voters of the 
State a careful consideration of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment granting 
equal suffrage. 





This action is the more encouraging as 
it was not secured by the presence of 
women. Indeed Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way declined to attend the convention, as 
will be seen by the following letter which 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian: 


Kindly permit me to say to the many 
women of the State of Washington who 
have urged me to attend the Republican 
Convention now in session at Tacoma, to 
aid them in securing formal recognition 
of the equal suffrage amendment to be 
voted upon by men in November, that I 
have decided, after much deliberation, 
that it will be by far the better way for 
us to trust the chivalry and patriotism of 
the wide-awake leaders of the party, in 
the serene belief that they will perform 
this act of simple justice to women with- 
out our solicitation. The magnanimous 
men of our mighty West have already 
proved in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
idaho that they enjoy extending the 
tight of suffrage to women, if they are left 
free to do so voluntarily. The urgent dic- 
tation of Eastern ‘‘remonstrants,” who 
are trying to rule our home elections and 
domizate our home voters, always helps 
us by arousing the liberty-loving spirit of 
our chivalrous men, who believe them- 
selves quite capable of managing their 
home affairs, Let us profit by the ex- 





ample of the “remonstrants” to such an 
extent that we may at least avoid their 
methods of dictation. I believe the Re- 
publican leaders of Washington will prove 
themselves wise enough and patriotic 
enough not to allow Populists and fusion- 
ists the advantage of a monopoly of the 
chivalry and patriotism of the State 
towards the mothers of our soldiers, which 
they would surely have a right to claim if 
the grand old party should dodge its duty. 





Tufts College is prospering, as every 
coéducational college seems to prosper. 
This fall its freshman class is unusually 
large, 150, among them being 40 women. 
The total registration, including the medi- 
cal school, is abeut 625. The rooms in 
the dormitories upon the hill are all 
taken, and now Commons Hall is opened 
for the first time for lodging purposes. 
Metcalf Hall, for young ladies, built three 
years ago, is no longer large enough, and 
many young women are forced to seek 
rooms in private houses. The house 
formerly owned and occupied by Prof. 
W. R. Shipman has been bought by the 
Zeta Psi fraternity for a chapter house. 





One of the women who edits the Union 
Signal, of Chicago, reflects and comments 
as follows: 


Standing on the curbstone the other 
morning waiting to see the First Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers go by, and noting 
that in the solid masses of humanity 
which packed the sidewalks and crowded 
the windows on either side of the 
street there was a marked preponderance 
of the ‘“‘ever feminine,’ our thoughts ran 
somewhat on this wise: These women 
have waited patiently from 8.30 until noon 
for asight of Chicago’s ‘crack regiment,” 
fresh from the “‘perilous edge of battle’’ 
at Santiago de Cuba, as, amid the cheers 
and tears of the populace, it marches— 
what is left of it—from the railway station 
to the Armory on Michigan Avenue. 
There has been wholesale neglecting of 
domestic duties this Saturday morning. 
Dishes have been left unwashed and beds 
unmade; the Saturday’s baking and boil- 
ing and sweeping have been left undone; 
babies have been consigned to the care of 
others or brought along—all this, and 
more, yet we shall not hear a protest from 
pulpit or press or platform! These wives 
and mothers and sweethearts are simply 
‘‘patriotic.”” How would it be if these 
same women citizens should spend an 
hour on election morning or afternoon in 
going to the polls to vote? 





Mrs. Dario Papa, long a resident of 
Italy, and personally familiar with the 
facts, will make “A Plea for the Political 
Prisoners in Italy,’’ at a public meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, on Saturday, Oct. 8, at 2 
o'clock. Suffragists, with friends, are 
requested to be present. 


Livingston County in Illinois has the 
unique distinction of possessing a deputy 
sheriff who is a woman. Her name is 
Mrs. Cora Scriven. In the same county 
in Pontiac a woman practises law in a 
firm with men. The firm name is C. C. 
and L. F. Strawn and Antoinette Funk. 








In the last meeting of the Berlin Teach- 
ers’ Association, among other proposals 
for legislative reform were those of Mr. 
Tews that pensions should be granted the 
families of deceased teachers the same as 
for government officials, and that the edu- 
cation of boys until the completion of the 
age of 18 and of girls until the completion 
of the age of 16 should be made com- 
pulsory. 





DEATH OF A NOTABLE WOMAN. 


There passed out of earthly life, last 
Sunday, at her home in Malden, a woman 
who in her day bas had a notable experi- 
ence. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Newcomb was 
born in Boston in 1826, and was educated 
in the schools of the city. She came of 
revolutionary stock, and was brave and 
enterprising. She married Captain Hiram 
Newcomb, of Greenwood, a sea-captain, 
and with him crossed the Atlantic 44 
times, visiting, at one time or other, al- 
most every country of the world. She 
was one of the few women who mastered 
the intricate business of navigation, and 
could sail her husband’s ship as skilfully 
as he. When he was too ill to be on deck 
or out of his berth, as was sometimes the 
case, she took command of the fast clip- 
per ship which he always sailed, and 
steered it on its course unerringly, the 
crew yielding her the same obedience as 
they accorded her husband. She was a 
woman of rare and unusual education, 
which extensive travel had greatly in- 
creased, and was a most interesting con- 
versationalist. Yet so unpretentious was 





she that many who thought themselves 
her acquaintances were unaware of her 
accomplishments, as well as of her ex- 
periences. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Miss Amy F. Acton, an attorney-at-law, 
has occupied a position in the legal de- 
partment of the National Cash Register 
Company, at Dayton, Ohio, for the last 
three years. She has recently established 
herself in Boston, in an office in Tremont 
Building, Room 618. She proposes to 
devote Thursday afternoons to giving 
legal advice, without charge, to poor 
women who may be sent her by responsi- 
ble people who will vouch for the worthi- 
ness and inability to pay of those whom 
they recommend, In many cases women 
need legal assistance, but cannot com- 
mand the money to pay lawyers’ fees, and 
it is this class that Miss Acton wishes to 
serve. We hope her generous offer may 
be utilized. M. A. L. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





Everything is coming now, and coming 
with a rush; only the hot weather has 
gone, and in that we rejoice. Our friends 
are gathering in, brown as berries, and 
bright with fullness of healthy life. Plans 
of work are ripening, and letters are full 
of interest. It was like sunshine and blue 
sky to have a call from the dear minister, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, who has been over 
seas for his summer vacation, bringing 
back his wife and daughter from their 
Italian wanderings. Mrs. Kudman came in 
to talk about petition work, with her beau- 
tiful little daughter, ‘Sarah Southwick.” 
Mr. Rodman has been here, too, and Miss 
Eva Channing, also lately returned from 
Europe. Mr. Ainsworth Spofford, for so 
many years librarian of Congress, has 
been here with his daughter. We hada 
call one day from an interesting English- 
man, Mr. William Tebb, of Rede Hall, 
Surrey. He said that Mrs. Tebb, his 
wife, heard John Stuart Mill make his 
famous speech on the rights of women. 
Mrs. Tibbetts, of Natick, came to pay the 
League dues. The Natick people may 
always be counted on for active, faithful 
work, as witness their prompt and patri- 
otic hospital service when their sick 
soldiers came home. Mrs. Judith Ellen 
Foster has been doing Red Cross work, 
of which I hope she may tell us later. 
She speaks with deep feeling of the 
“mother” quality, transcending all petty 
considerations, that she has seen in the 
women nurses. . 

Miss Marie Ada Molineux, who is a 
student of the work and life of Jean Fran- 
cois Millet, while in France this summer 
made a pilgrimage to Barbison. She 
walked from Melun through Chailly and 
a portion of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
about eight miles to Barbison. The wild 
flowers were in their prime, and she col- 
lected a number that in America are cul- 
tivated with much care in our gardens. 

c. W. 





BIRTHPLACE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

The little gable-roofed house at No. 
239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, where 
Betsy Ross made the first American flag, 
has passed into the care of the American 
Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial 
Association. The association gained legal 
possession of the property on Flag Day, 
June 14, and recently it took actual pos- 
session, when Charles P. Mund, who kept 
a cigar store there, moved out. The price 
paid for the building was $25,000. The 
Philadelphia Record says: 

The advertising signs which at present 
mar the front of the old house will speedily 
be removed, and the building restored to 
its original condition as nearly as possible. 
The house will become the property of 
the American peuple, with the city of 
Philadelphia as its custodian. To do this 
the association has devised a plan to col- 
lect the money to pay for the house ina 
popular way. Patriotic citizens will be 
asked to join the association, and only ten 
cents will be charged to become a member. 
Handsome membership cards will be 
issued to the members, and their names 
will be inscribed upon the roll of honor, 
which -is to be kept in the house. Any 
member who brings in thirty new mem- 
bers will be presented with a premium 
picture, which will be handsomely finished 
in different colurs, and will show George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Robert Morris conferring with Betsy Ross 
as to how the new flag should be made. 
School children throughout the United 
States will be asked to help in the move- 
ment, and itis hoped that the amount of 
money to buy the house and to pay for 
its running expenses will be speedily 
collected. 





ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


The question before women is how best 
todo their duty upon earth. To define 
individual duty is difficult; but the col- 
lective duty of a class or sex is clear, It 
is the duty of women to develop and im- 
prove themselves; to bring children into 
the world who are superior to their par- 
ents; and to forward the progress of the 
race, 

If we were planted in the world full- 
grown, clear-brained, unprejudiced, we 
might grasp its problems more fully and 
solve them with better judgment. Com- 
ing, as we do, to a period of helpless in- 
fancy, and, during that period being ex- 
posed to the educational forces of the past, 
a separate struggle is required of each of 
us, a8 we reach maturity, to shake off 
hereditary and educational ideas and in- 
fluences, and see life for ourselves. 

A peculiar condition of women is that 
their environment has been almost wholly 
that of the home; and the home is the 
most ancient of human institutions; the 
most unalterably settled in its ideals and 
convictions; the slowest and last to move. 

Hereditary impulses and tendencies 
flow unchecked through unnumbered gen- 
erations, unless new conditions change 
them; and this is as true of sociology as 
in any other department of biological 
science, 

The progressive changes and social evo- 
lution accomplish wonders in those fields 
of life open to their influence; but the 
motionless, sheltered, inner places remain 
unchanged among us, like the frozen 
mastodons, confronting us with their 
complacent presence, an immense anach- 
ronism. Svin our social world to-day, 
men and women who are familiar with 
liquefied air and Roentgen rays, who have 
accepted electric transit and look forward 
with complacence to air-ships, people who 
are as liberal and progressive in mechani- 
cal lines as need be hoped, remain 
sodden and buried in their prehistoric 
sentiment as to the domestic relations. 
The world of science and invention may 
change; art, religion, government may 
change; industry, commerce and manu- 
factures may change; but women and the 
home are supposed to remain as they are, 
forever. 

The action of natural forces upon man 
does not wait, fortunately for him, for his 
recognition and acceptance. While he is 
shutting his eyes and stoutly maintaining 
that he will not move, nature, calm and 
wise mother, moves him, willy-nilly. The 
development of humanity can not proceed 
far through one sex only; and in this age 
it has at last succeeded in stirring the 
heavy, hidden centre of our lives, the 
home, and in rousing woman to face life 
at last. 

This movement among women, so char- 
acteristic of this century, has many faces, 
many voices, and many aims. It has been 
upheld and defended, it has been vilified 
and opposed by many honest persons of 
both sexes, and has made wonderful 
progress withal; yet it is still possible that 
the true basis and purpose of the great 
change are unknown to many of the sup- 
porters and opponents alike. Without 
attempting an exhaustive study of this 
enormous social change, one most impor- 
tant factor is here put forward, the eco- 
nomic conditions which underlie the 
previous position of woman, and the 
changes in economic condition which 
must accompany her change. 

Human creatures, in proportion to their 
degree of social development, obtain their 
livings by the interchange of social ser- 
vices. The early savage got his food 
direct by his own personal exertions. So 
did the early agriculturist—save that the 
agriculturist had always to pay toll to the 
soldier. But in civilized life we work 
intricately for one another, and are de- 
veloped and profited thereby. What work 
it is that we do for one another, and what 
manner of living we achieve thereby— 
these are the economic conditions of 
humanity. 

The economic position of women in the 
world heretofore has been that of the 
domestic servant. Among the wealthier 
classes she rises to that of housekeeper, 
or even to that of a sublimated controller 
of a housekeeper; but her field of eco- 
nomic activity is that of domestic service. 
Do not confuse with this the sex activities 
of women as wives and mothers, or their 
‘“‘social” activities in the limited sense of 
entertainment given and received. Human 

Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNIE S. Peck, of West Medford, 
Mass., will make an extended lecture tour 
this season on the Pacific coast, visiting 
San Francisco and other cities. The pres- 
ident of Leland Stanford University has 
invited her to give her Matterhorn lecture, 
followed by one on Mexico. Previous to 
her departure for the West, in November 
Miss Peck will give for the Walker Free 
Course in Concord, N. H., a course of 
lectures on Greece. 


Mrs. RIcHARD Krn@, of Texas, is prob- 
ably the richest woman in the United 
States, not excepting Mrs. Hetty Green. 
Her wealth is partly inherited from her 
father, a pioneer Presbyterian clergyman, 
the first who ever went, staff and Bible in 
hand, to preach the Gospel to the Indians 
and mixed races that peopled the vast 
domain over which his own little daughter 
was destined to hold sway as a landed 
proprietor. Mrs. King is a widow, and 
her landed estates in Southern Texas 
amount to 1,250,000 acres, or about 2,000 
square miles. 


Miss DoroTrHEA KLUMPKE, the young 
American astronomer who is trying to 
convince the authorities in Paris that 
there is nothing improper about the study 
of Venus, Saturn and the other celestial 
orbs as a branch of feminine learning, has 
been put at the head of the bureau of 
measurements, a newly created depart- 
ment of the Paris observatory, and with 
five or six women as assistants is engaged 
on a huge photographic chart of the 
heavens and on a new stellar catalogue. 
She works six hours a day (or night), and 
is paid the modest compensation of $14 a 
month. 


Pror. Mary WILLCcox, of Wellesley 
College, returns to her position as head of 
the department of zodlogy, after two 
years spent in travel and study abroad. 
Associate Prof. Hart, who has been study- 
ing in Michigan University, reassumes her 
courses in English; Prof. Carla Wenchel- 
bach will return to take charge of the 
German department, and Miss Caroline 
Fletcher, after a year of study at Harvard 
University, will again instruct in the 
Latin department. A reappointment espe- 
cially pleasing is that of Miss Margaret 
Sherwood, a former instructor at Welles- 
ley, who returns as associate professor of 
English literature, having recently taken 
the degree of Ph. D. at Yale. 


Miss JENNIE FLoop has given the 
“Menlo estate’ to the California State 
University. ‘‘Besides the house,” says 
the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘which was 
two years in building and cost $500,000, 
there are the large grounds, on which 
money has been lavished. Miss Flood has 
requested that enough of these grounds 
to enhance the beauty of the house be 
retained for fifty years, but she has no 
objection to the sale of the rest. The land 
is very valuable. In addition to the six 
hundred cultivated acres which immedi- 
ately surround the house, Miss Flood has 
given her interest of an undivided half of 
2,400 acres, or 1,800 acres in all. The lat- 
ter land is marsh land, but can be made 
profitable.” And yet this generous woman 
and public benefactor is by California law 
the political inferior of the meanest and 
most degraded male citizen of the State. 


Miss WINNIE DAvIs, ‘‘the daughter of 
the Confederacy,” is mourned very deeply 
by the entire people of the South. Her 
early death has called out touching mem- 
ories of her kindly and generous activities. 
The Philadelphia Press quotes a story 
told about her by a Philadelphia mer- 
chant. He was formerly a colonel under 
the stars and bars, and is now a rich man. 
“But five years ago I wasn’t,’’ he says. 
“T lost every penny I had before the war, 
and I had not made many since. A big 
slump in the West had done for me, and I 
put up at a New York hotel with just 
enough to pay my bill and no more. My 
nerves gave way and I was taken ill. The 
doctor said I must have along rest anda 
complete change of scene. I said I might 
rest in the grave and change this scene for 
that of the next world, but that I had no 
money or friends and would never leave 
the city any way but feet first. Well, Miss 
Davis was staying at the hotel. She knew 
I wouldn’t accept money from her, so she 
got the doctor to pretend he was lending 
me his own. I went abroad, and came 
home cured and already on the way to 
wealth. It was only then that I found out 
to whom I owed my life. You know her 
book, ‘The Veiled Doctor’? Well, for me 
there is a significance in that name.” 
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ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

beings are animals. Animals must eat. 

Food is produced by labor. Those who 
do not labor for their food must have it 
given to them—or steal it. So far as 
women, taken the world over, throughout 
history, have labored, it has been mainly 
in domestic service. _ 

Domestic service is the lowest grade of 
labor remaining extant. It belongs to an 
earlier social era. Just behind it is feudal 
serfdom, and behind that, slavery. The 
special relations of individual servant 
and mistress do not affect the question 
at all, any more than the ideal relation 
of slave and master in many Southern 
homes affected the real status of slavery, 
As an economic status that of domestic 
service is the lowest stage of industrial 
development now in action among us. 
When a man marries a housemaid, makes 
a wife of his servant, he alters her social 
status; but if she continues in the same 
industry he does not alter her economic 
status. When he makes a servant of his 
wife, or she of herself by choice, what- 
ever her social, civil, mental or moral 
status may be, her economic status is 
that of domestic service. What she is 
entitled to receive from society for her 
labor is the wages of the housemaid. 
What she gets more than that is given her 
by her husband without any economic 
equivalent. She is supported by him on 
account of her sex. It is a low position 
in this mighty modern world so complex 
and stirring, so full of noble activities, to 
earn no higher place than was open to the 
slave of countless centuries ago, but it is 
a far lower position to be fed and clothed 
as a sex-dependent, a creature without 
economic usefulness. 

This economic dependence is the under- 
lying ground of the helplessness of wom- 
en. They have good hands and heads to 
work with, as every step of their freer 
education shows; but no human creatures 
cau be free whose bread is in other hands 
than theirs. No sentiment, no loving 
feeling, no arbitrary enactment alters the 
inexorable truth of these economic laws. 
Husband, father or brother may give 
wealth to wife, daughter or sister—but 
that does not make her economically in- 
dependent in the true sense. As well 
pile your canary’s cage with seed and 
sugar and say he is independent of your 
care. 

Nothing gives economic independence 
to the human creature save the honest 
consciousness that he or she has given 
full service in return for what the services 
of others provide. 

A man might be the noblest and best of 
husbands, fathers or sons; but if his wife, 
his daughter or his mother supported 
him for life on account of his value in 
these relations, he would not be economi- 
cally free, but sex-dependent. 

Passing the question of sex-dependence 
for that of the domestic servant position, 
there are heavy charges to be brought 
against women for their pitiful backward- 
ness. Granted that it is the business of 
women to feed, clothe, and clean the world, 
to take care of the bodily comfort of 
humanity, in the position of private 
house-servants they do not and cannot 
fulfil the duty. Our whole system of 
living, our health and strength and happi- 
ness are injured and retarded by the 
narrow ignorance of those who should 
lead the world in these lines at least. 

It is not a mere question of training 
young girls better. The work itself needs 
to be done better, and done on a different 
plane. This is the age of organized in- 
dustry; of specialization; of progressive 
invention. An exceptional woman in an 
exceptional house may do wonders, and 
feel that she has solved the question; but 
what really lies before us is the improve- 
ment of living conditions for the whole 
world. 

Only in a large, well managed business 
combination can these matters of heating, 
lighting, feeding, clothing and cleaning 
be rightly carried out; and only in the 
ample scope of such orderly industry, in 
its regular hours of labor and free time of 
rest. and in its well earned, liberal pay- 
ment for each grade of service, can women 
fulfil their duties in this line and be free 
human creatures too. We shall have far 
cleaner, stiller, healthier, happier homes, 
when their long outgrown industries are 
at last cut loose and sent where they be- 

~ long; and women will enjoy their homes, 
places of pure rest and loving companion- 
ship, far more than is possible to the over- 
worked housewife or idle housemistress 
of to-day. 
Against all this so visible trend of 
change rises the great cry of frightened 
motherhood; the protest that women 
must stay alone at home and do their 
housework because only so can they do 
their duty by their children. 
How do we know this? How do we 
know that the care of children by the in- 
dividual mother in the personally con- 





ducted home is the best thing for the 
world? 

There is nothing to reply except that it 
is “natural’’—that it always was so and 


of blank feeling without one glimmering 
flash of thought. Without trying to argue 
—it is useless to reason against feeling— 
let it be flatly asserted, first that the vast 
majority of children are very ill cared for 
and ill trained by their most .loving 
mothers; that they die in vast praportion; 
that they are most unnecessarily sick; 
that they are not conspicuously happy; 
that they grow up—such of them as sur- 
vive—to be the kind of tired, timid, self- 
ish. unprogressive people of whom the 
world is all too full. 

Moreover, while women are content 
with their economic position of house- 
servant, this cannot be bettered. Only an 
independent motherhood, working wisely 
in well-organized businesses, will grow to 
see that the care of children is a profes- 
sion ia itself—the noblest and most im- 
portance of all human work, and not to be 
lightly undertaken and bunglingly strug- 
gled through by every female who can bear 
young. The kind of work, the range of 
interests, in which women spend their 
lives, prevent the development of brain 
which is so desperately needed in the 
race. 

More than any other thing we need bet- 
ter people—much better people. To the 
women we must look for these, for they 
are the makers of men; and the hand- 
made, home-made variety, which we have 
always had with us, does not seem to im- 
prove as fast as might be hoped. Homes 
are open to change and improvement as 
well as kingdoms or churches. Because 
they always were so and so is no faintest 
reason they always must be. At present 
our home ideal is largely an idolatry of 
physical well being; and next a concen- 
trated, unenlightened worship of our own 
immediate relations. We need people 
with larger hearts and larger minds, 
knowing and caring for other interests 
than their own immediate physical neces- 
sities and relations. Only as we learn to 
work and care for each other in the largest 
sense shall we grow towards better living 
for ourselves and those dearest to us. 
And with all the negative moral supe- 
riority of women, there is nothing more 
absolutely in the way of social progress 
to-day than the huge, blind, sluggish mass 
of primitive prejudice embodied in the 
economically dependent woman. 

Women need to recognize that they are 
separate human beings and members of 
civilized society. As such they have 
rights, and with the rights, duties. Their 
struggle, so far, has been for room, free- 
dom, privilege, and right. They have 
rebelled against the pains and limitations 
of their dependence, and have striven 
nobly for liberty. But the basis of their 
dependence is economic; their freedom 
must be economic, to be more than a 
name; and with their economic rights go 
duties, larger than we know. Life con- 
sists of what you do, not what you feel or 
think or have done to you. These are but 
conditions. Living is doing. The ad- 
vance of the world is along lines of ever 
wider activity; and no part of our vast 
human network can linger long behind 
the rest. 

While women remain in their present 
condition of economic dependence, or 
household labor, the society of which they 
are a part cannot advance beyond a cer- 
tain point. Our civilization will break 
and fall as have all others, unless we con- 
sent to move at last and let the world go 
free. An independent womanhood, clear- 
headed, strong-hearted, holding social 
duty so high as to refuse a weak and evil 
father to their children; happy and busy 
in their places in the throbbing web of 
modern industry; doing their share in the 
maintenance of homes which no longer 
hide the daylight from them; and at last 
—at last—seeing that only a united wom- 
anhood can give right care to the child- 
hood of the world; only such womanhood 
as this can fill its place on earth and do 
full duty here. 

And only with full human duty can 
come full right to human freedom and 
human power. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





WOMAN’S WORK AT CHICKAMAUGA. 

Amid the chorus of complaint and cen- 
sure, doubtless deserved, which. reaches 
us on every hand, comes the following 
cheery letter, which shows what women 
and men working together can accomplish 
for the relief of our soldiers. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., SEPT. 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will the Woman’s JourNnaL give the 
women of my native State the comfort of 
hearing what comfortable quarters the 
sick from Chickamauga have in the ‘*Hos- 
pital on the Hill” six miles from Lexing- 
ton, Ky.? 

It is beautifully located, and the hearts 
that have ached over the reports of the 





sick and suffering boys at the over- 
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crowded hospitals at Chickamauga would 
certainly feel comforted at knowing how 
green is the hillside, how the big trees 
wave over the open tents, and what cool 
breezes blow upon the fevered brows of 


always will be—the same old dead weight | the sick who lie on comfortable cots, with 


clean white sheets and pillows, and look 
over the beautiful country stretching out 
on all sides. 

Mayor Griffith is very energetic, and 
now that the kind heart and good head of 
the President realize their needs, every 
opportunity is given the surgeons to have 
everything they need for their patients. 
I clip from the Lexington Morning Herald 
the daily published sick list. Would it 
not be well for you to have your paper 
publish the sick of Massachusetts? 

The women of Kentucky are doing for 
your sick boys what they would and do 
for their own. The Superintendent of 
the ‘Diet Kitchen” is Mrs. Nicholas, an 
unusually capable, efficient woman, who 
receives orders from the surgeon of each 
ward, personally overlooks each order as 
it is filled, and herselé hands it to each 
hospital steward. From 8 A. M. until 7 
P. M., she stands at the open window and 
sees all done right, having seen the food 
prepared before the hours for meals. 
Each day four ladies go to fill the orders 
as she gives them. Useful, painstaking 
‘‘orderlies”’ are at hand for any work too 
heavy for ladies. 

A call comes: “Beef tea for twenty- 
five,” “Boiled milk for ten.” 

In a moment clean buckets are filled 
with the amount allowed by the surgeon, 
nice gray granite-ware cups to drink from 
are handed by the good colored cook to the 
lady nearest the stove, then to the lady near- 
est Mrs. Nicholas. “Oatmeal with milk 
and sugar for nine’’—nine good-sized cups 
are quickly placed on shiny waiters and 
handed to waiting stewards. ‘Poached 
egg on toast for fourteen,”’ and fourteen 
neat little granite pans are put on waiters, 
and two slices of brown toast have a ladle 
of rich, hot milk poured over them. A 
nicely poached egg is laid on top; a pinch 
of pepper and salt is added. 

In a minute another order comes: 
“Dinner for fifteen measles patients.” 
Larger blue and white pans have nice 
hash, eggs, toast, bread. and a slice of 
tomato, or bunch of grapes laid on them. 
All is done without noise or confusion, 
and well done, three times a day. Neither 
stewards nor superintendent stop to take a 
morsel of food until all the sick are served. 
Sometimes an order comes that makes 
voices softer and more sympathetic, while 
a vision of the soldier battling with the 
last enemy rises, and eyes are often dim 
with tears for the absent mother and the 
sick boy so far apart. 

The surgeons are so good, so attentive, 
so gentle, so cheery, that they inspire con- 
fidence and courage. The work goes on 
right cheerily. Tell the far-away mothers, 
dear JOURNAL, that Kentucky mothers 
are working and praying for the soldier 
boys. At twelve o’clock every Friday, 
the Episcopal Cathedral is open for prayer 
for our soldiers and sailors, and from our 
hearts rise the words: 

“Father of all mercies, our only help in 
time of need, look down, we pray thee; 
bless, comfort, and relieve thy sick servants, 
for whom our prayers are desired.” 


May God restore to them the gallant 
sons they have sent forth to fight for 
their country and for free Cuba! 

ONE OF THE MOTHERS 
WHO WORKS AND PRAYS. 





SEPTEMBER CULLINGS FROM SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


FAIRFAX, S. C., Sept. 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was struck with a remark by a lady 
whose son had risen to a position of high 
honor in South Carolina. When asked if 
she “‘were not proud of his being her son,”’ 
she said: ‘No; but my son is proud of 
his mother.” From this [ inferred that 
she had reached a plane where she could 
perceive that the source of a man’s being 
is as great at least as the man himself. 

A remarkable event occurred in Charles- 
ton, S. C., last Sunday afternoon; no less 
than an address by a colored woman to a 
large congregation of colored people in 
“Zion Presbyterian Church,’’ the largest 
colored“ꝰ church in the city. The speaker 
was Mrs. Booker Washington, of Tuskegee, 
Ala., the wife of that remarkable man, 
Professor Booker T. Washington, the ablest 
man of his race in America. Borna slave 
about forty years ago in West Virginia, 
while still a poor and friendless youth he 
made his way to Hampton Institute, and 
by personal labor paid for instruction. 

Mr. Washington became imbued with 
the idea of the importance of manual 
training and industrial education to the 
future of his race. To introduce these, 
he commenced operations ona small scale 
in a little log house of his own at Tuske- 
gee, Ala., about seventeen years ago. His 
school grew rapidly, until to-day it forms 
a perfect college and social settlement in 
the heart of the “black belt of Alabama.” 
It has scores of buildings, several thou- 
sand acres of land, and more than a 
thousand pupils in annual attendance, 
learning almost every trade and handicraft. 

I remember seeing an account of this 
great Tuskegee undertaking by beloved 
Frances E. Willard, after she had visited 
the school and spoken to it, accompanied 
by that magnificent Alabamian, Frances 
E. Griffin, an equal rights star of the first 
magnitude. 

Booker T. Washington has a wife who 
is evidently a comrade in aims and intelli- 
gence, and who was announced to speak 





in Charleston to ‘the colored women of 
the city,”’ to my great surprise. Now the 
colored men, as a rule, are very jealous of 
their authority over their women; and, 
as Miss Anthony told the colored women 
in Atlanta, emancipation, so-called, has 
been to them “merely an exchange of 
masters.” Black women are now “ruled 
by their black husbands or lovers,” are 
often beaten cruelly, and many times are 
deserted by the fathers of their children, 
notwithstanding the church membership 
of the latter, who are religious only as 
the Pharisees of old. 

So that it was quite out of the usual 
order of things for a colored woman to 
have the privilege of addressing a congre- 
gation in Charleston, though it was com- 
posed of ‘women only,’’ save the reporter 
who gave it at length to the reading public 
in the columns of The News and Courier, 

In ths report, Mrs. Washington dwells 
on the “high death rate among the 
negroes, and attributes it to their im- 
morality.”” That this immorality had its 
root in slavery, I believe, and so thinks 
Mrs. Helen Wilmans, the author of “A 
Search for Freedom,” just issued from 
her own press, at Seabreeze, Florida. 
Mrs. Wilmans says: ‘There is nothing 
so ignoble as a slave.” 

The truth is, the negroes are very gen- 
erally slaves yet—slaves to drunkenness, 
thriftlessness, and general infidelity to the 
marriage relation. In her address, Mrs. 
Washington deplored “the alarming in 
crease of illegitimate births among the 
colored people.’ She did not attribute 
this to the influence of the white race, 
for she said: ‘There are many fine and 
noble white Southern people, men as well 
as women; but the condition of our race, 
brought about by slavery, has resulted in 
ignorance, poverty and intemperance, as 
characterizing themselves. She pointed 
out the way of escape, and earnestly 
admonished the mothers ‘to teach the 
boys, as well as the girls, respect for the 
marriage tie, the importance of some 
useful occupation by which to earn a liv- 
ing, and the need of morality in the men 
who fill colored pulpits.” 

Virainia D. Youna. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS VIEWED BY IDAHO 
SUPREME COURT. 

A recent issue of the Virginia Bar cites 
from the official opinion of the full bench 
of the Supreme Court of Idaho, reciting 
the benefits in that State from the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage, and gives its own 
testimony, as follows, in favor of woman 
suffrage: 

Advocates of woman suffrage will be 
greatly encouraged by the official opinion 
of the full bench of the Supreme Court of 
Idaho, that the experiment with such 
suffrage in that State is a decided success, 
that itis more popular among the people 
than when first adopted, and that none of 
the evils predicted of it by opponents 
have come to pass. Moreover, it is the 
opinion of the court that if the question 
were resubmitted to the people of the 
State it would be adopted by a vote almost 
unanimous. In the several municipal 
elections which have been held since suf- 
frage was granted to women, they have 
taken an active part, and polled a large 
vote, many women who had opposed the 
granting of suffrage to their sex being ac- 
tive participants in and voters at such 
elections. Another consideration to which 
the Supreme Court apparently attaches 
much importance is that if the great bulk 
of the woman vote is not polled at every 
election it will stand “like a reserve in an 
army, ready to be marshalled for effective 
work whenever the exigencies of the case 
demand it,’”’ which fact is of itself regard- 
ed as a powerful factor in compelling all 
political parties to put none but clean and 
competent men before the people for their 
suffrage. It is also the testimony of the 
court that women fully realize that they 
can do effective work at the primaries in 
securing good men and women to repre- 
sent them in county and State conventions, 
and that much good will result from their 
active interest in that direction. ‘The 
women of our State,” says the court, 
“represent that which is best in morals 
and society, and their influence on the 
politics of our State will have an elevating 
effect.” Such testimony as this is cer- 
tainly valuable, and entitled to weight. It 
cannot be denied that the principle of 
woman suffrage is founded in justice. 
For if all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
then when women are deprived of the 
right to vote, a great injustice is done to 
a large portion of the community. In 
this State the course of both of the great 
political parties towards woman suffrage 
has been the quintessence of meanness 
and perfidy, making promises to the heart 
only to break them to the hope. Perhaps 
the time will be ripe, sooner than has been 
generally expected, for another, and this 
time a successful crusade on the part of 
the valiant advocates of “equal rights to 
all, and special privileges to none.” 

The Chicago Legal News, after quoting 
the above, and agreeing with the opinion 
that, ‘‘when women are deprived of the 
right to vote, a great injustice is done to 
a large portion of the community,”’ makes 
these suggestions: 

In Illinois, if the women would unite 
and use their influence for no party unless 
it advocated woman suffrage, it would be 
but a short time before a constitutional 








amendment would be proposed and adopt- 
ed, giving to women the right of suffrage 
equal with men. No political party dare 
say in its platform, ‘“‘We are opposed to 
woman suffrage; if it did, it would be 
defeated at the polls by an overwhelming 
majority. Let either party place a plank 
in its platform in favor of woman suffrage 
and the other will soon follow. There is 
to be an election in this State in Novem- 
ber for the members of the House and 
Senate. Would it not be well for the 
friends of the equality of men and women 
before the law to interview the candidates 
and learn their views upon this question? 
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THE PATRIOT OF RUTLAND. 





The memory of Gen. Rufus Putnam 
was honored on Sept. 17, by a tablet 
placed upon the historic homestead. Sen- 
ator Hoar described the deeds of the war- 
rior and statesman, and his winning of 
the West for the cause of freedom. 


The inscription is as follows: 
Here 
from 1781 to 1788 

dwelt 

GENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM: 

Soldier of the Old French War 

Engineer of the Works 
which compelled the British Army 
to evacuate Boston 
and of the Fortitications of 
West Point 


Founder and Father 
of Ohio. 


In this House 
He planned and matured 
the Scheme of the Ubio Company 
and from it issued the Call for the 
Convention 
Which led to its Organization. 
Over this Threshold 
He went to lead the Company 
which settled Marietta 
April 7, 178s. 


To Him 
under God it is owing 
hat the 


great Northwest Territory 
was dedicated forever to 
Freedom, Education and Religion 
and that the 
United States of America 
is not nowa 
great Slaveholding Empire. 


Placed by the 
Massachusetts Society 
Sons of the Revolution. 
The above tablet is placed upon the 
front of the house owned and occupied 
for seven years by Gen. Putnam. 


‘History is made vital and vivid by visits 
to the scenes of history, and the places to 
go to in New England are many,” says 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who is interested in 
the preservation of historic spots, and 
especially of the old home of Gen. Rufus 
Putnam in Rutland. 

In accordance with this sentiment, the 
Massachusetts Sons of the Revolution 
made their first objective point Rutland, 
The party, numbering many members 
and guests, left Boston by special train. 

The trip up through the beautiful ‘King 
Philip Country,” in the ideal September 
weather, was greatly enjoyed. Arriving 
in Rutland, buckboards and carriages 
were taken for the Muschopogue House, 
on a hilltop half a mile away. Here an 
informal reception was held, everybody 
desiring to meet Senator Hoar. A few 
moments were given to a contemplation 
of the glorious scenery from the verandas 
of the hotel, and then dinner was served, 
Major Briggs presiding, with Senator 
Hoar as the guest of honor. 

At 1 o’clock the guests proceeded to 
the little Congregational church, where 
the exercises of dedicating the tablet 
were held. The church had been beauti- 
fully decorated by the local committee 
with flags and the national colors, with 
the blue and buff of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, repeated over and over again in 
great clusters of goldenrod and the fringed 
blue gentians and blue asters that made 
the chancel and platform a _ bower of 
beauty. The seats not reserved for mem- 
bers and guests of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution were filled with the townsfolk, 

The event of the afternoon was the 
oration by Senator Hoar, after his accept- 
ance of the tablet. Simple as was the 
setting of the scene—the little country 
church dressed with wild flowers, with 
silken flags hanging from every corner— 
yet it was deeply impressive, as the grand 
man, who had just declined the proud 
position of ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, rose to pay tribute to one who had 
been millwright and farmer, and whose 
simple dwelling, Mr. Hoar declared, with 
all it stands for, and the memories that 
cluster around it, he would rather possess 
than the palace of the Tuileries. 

Senator Hoar, in his oration, frequently 
interrupted by applause, said, in part: 

This society does well to mark with vis- 
ible and enduring tablets the spots where 
great deeds have been performed or great 
men have been born or dwelt. Whatever 
Massachusetts has done, whatever she is 
doing, whatever she is to accomplish 
hereafter, is largely owing to the fact that 
she has kept unbroken the electric current 
flowing from soul to soul forever and for- 
ever, as it was generated now nearly 300 
years ago at Plymouth. 

Rufus Putnam was one of those men 
rare in all generations, perhaps more rare 
now than formerly, who seem to be almost 
absolutely without care for self. To his 
genius was due the favorable result at 
three great turning points in American 
history. It was his skill as an engineer 
that compelled the evacuation of Boston. 
It was his skill as an engineer that forti- 
fied West Point. To him was due the 
settlement of the Ohio territory and the 
adoption of the ordinance of 1787, which 
dedicated the Northwest forever to free- 
dom, education and religion, and saved 
the United States from becoming a great 
slaveholding empire. 


After giving a sketch of the life of Put 
nam, and his work in the Revolutionary 
War, Mr. Hoar said: 

Putnam led his company down the Ohio 
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River to Marietta on board a galley appro- 
priately named the Mayflower, giving new 
fragravce to the name. He landed with 
his little company of 48 men, April 7, 1788. 
When Ohio was admitted in 1802, the con- 
vention that framed her constitution con- 
tained many friends of slavery. Rufus 
Putnam, himself a member of the conven- 
tion, called up late at night the son of 
Manasseh Cutler, also a member of the 
convention, froma sick bed, told him of 
the danger, and the two patriots repaired 
to the chamber just in time to save the 
establishment of slavery, which was lost 
by a single vote. 

In the light of this history, if Put- 
nam be not entitled to the credit of 
having saved this country from becoming 
a great slaveholding empire, then Well- 
ington is not entitled to the credit of 
Waterloo, or Washington to the credit 
of Yorktown, or Grant to the credit of 
Appomattox. 

The history of the founding of Ohio and 
of the ordinance of 1787 has been brought 
to light lately. Putnam had a large share 
in the founding of that settlement. In 
1785 Congress appointed him one of the 
surveyors of the northwestern lands. The 
settlement of this large tract afforded a 
provision for the veterans of the war. It 
extinguished a considerable portion of the 
public debt. It largely increased the value 
of the rest of the public domain. It 
secured to American occupation a terri- 
tory on which England, France and Spain 
were still gazing with longing eyes. 

Washington said of Rufus Putnam that 
he was the best engineer in the army, 
whether French or American. At the end 
of the war he directed Putnam to report 
a comprehensive plan for fortifying the 
whole country. I have seen General Put- 
nam’s elaborate scheme, I think, among 
his papers at Mar etta College, or in the 
archives at Washington. lt was never 
executed, in spite of earnest appeals of 
some of our ablest statesmen in every 
generation, from Washington to Jackson 
and Tilden and Eugene Hale. 

Senator Hoar closed with a superb apos- 
trophe to Putnam, quoted in another 
column, 

The quiet old homestead, beautiful in 
its autumnal setting of flower and foli- 
age, with its dooryard bordered with elms 
and its background of lofty hills, was 
already the scene of a large gathering of 
people, who had come to see the flag- 
draped tablet. The bronze tablet, the 
inscription for which was written by Sen- 
ator Hoar, is sixty by thirty inches. 

Until recently, the quiet hill town of 
Rutland never dreamed that it had become 
historic, and the people of Worcester, 
driving up from the heart of the Common- 
wealth to get a fine dinner at the old Rut- 
land tavern, and the Smith College girls 
and the Amherst College boys, riding by 
on their way to Boston, never thought of 
Rutland; and the people of Boston, with 
Salem and Dorchester and Marblehead 
and Plymouth near at hand, would never 
have thought of arranging a historical 
pilgrimage thither. 

From the time of the Revolutionary 
War to the Civil War, the great fact in our 
history was westward expansion, and 
New England had a controlling part in 
this great movement, which, by successive 
waves, reached Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oregon, so that there is more 
good New England blood to-day west of 
the Hudson than east of it; and this 
movement, which has transformed the 
United States from a little strip along the 
Atlantic coast which bought its independ- 
ence, to the great nation which stretches 
now from sea to sea, began at the old 
town of Rutland, Mass. For this Rutland 
on the hill is the cradle of Ohio, the 
cradle of the West. 

The awakening of the country to the 
forgotten historical significance of old 
Rutland was brought about by Senator 
Hoar, in his great oration at the Marietta 
centennial in 1888. It was then he de- 
clared that the ordinance of 1787, which 
was drawn by Nathan Dane, belongs with 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, one of the three title deeds 
of American constitutional liberty. 


She has, also—like the other towns on 
the hilltops around her, and like every 
other good old New England town—her 
long line of simple local annals, and they 
are good and pleasant to hear as one rides 
through the fields to Muschopogue Pond, 
or along the Princeton road to Wachu- 
sett, or over Paxton way to see the lot 
that Senator Hoar has bought on the top 
of Arnebumskit Hill. 

The local antiquarian will tell you, as 
you look off to beautiful Wachusett, 
that in 1686 Indians who claimed to be 
lords of the soil, gave a deed to Henry 
Willard and Joseph Rowlandson and 
Benjamin Willard and others, for £23 of 
the then currency, of a certain tract of 
land, 12 miles square; that the General 
Court in 1713 confirmed ‘‘these lands to 
these petitioners, the town to be called 
Rutland, and to lye to the county of Mid- 
dlesex.”’ 

The antiquarian will point his spy-glass 
towards Barre for you, and tell you it was 
named after one good friend in the House 
of Commons, in the ‘stamp act’’ days; 
towards Petersham Hill, and tell you of 
Shay’s rebellion; towards Hubbardston, 
and tell you it was named for a famous 
old speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives; towards Princeton, 
and tell you that it perpetuates the mem- 
ory of Thomas Prince, the famous old 
pastor of the Old South Church, in Boston. 

The first settlers of Rutland were ‘‘re- 
spectable folk’”’ from Boston and Concord 





and there were emigrants from Ireland, 
too, with their church-membership papers 
in their pockets. Judge Sewell, of colonial 
days, had a farm of 1000 acres in 
Rutland. The builder of the house was a 
leading royalist named Murray, who was, 
save Gen. Kufus Putnam himself, the 
most interesting figure of old Rutland, 
and, strangely enough, their homes were 
the same, for all of Murray’s land and 
goods were confiscated, and his house, 
the finest house in Rutland, fell into 
Rufus Putnam’s hands in 1732. 

Murray’s three wives, Elizabeth Me- 
Clanathan, Lucretia Chandler and Deb- 
orah Brindley, lie buried in old Rutland 
graveyard. After the surrender of Sara- 
toga, a large detachment of Burgoyne’s 
army was quartered under guard in bar- 
racks at Rutland. Three of the English 
officers fell in love with Rutland girls, and 
took them back to England as their wives; 
but none of the stories of Rutland’s women 
are so romantic as that of the vagrant 
girl, Betsy, whose girlhood was passed in 
a Rutland shanty, and who, after she had 
married in New York the wealthy French- 
man, Stephen Jumel, and was left a 
widow, then became the wife of Aaron 
Burr. 

The central town in Massachusetts—an 
old elm-tree two miles from the village 
marking the very centre of the Common- 
wealth—Rutland is also the highest village 
in the State east of the Connecticut River. 
When, a few years ago, the State of Massa- 
chusetts decided to establish a special 
hospital for consumptives, the authorities 
asked the opinions of hundreds of phy- 
sicians and scientific men in all parts of 
the State as to where was the best place 
for it, the most healthful and favorable 
point, and a vast prepunderance of opinion 
was in favor of Rutland. On the southern 
slope, therefore, of Rutland’s highest hill, 
the fine hospital now stands. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
Rutland gave its name to Rutland, Vt., 
the latter place being named by a settler 
from the former, and Rutland, too, when 
the new Worcester County was incor- 
porated, only just escaped becoming the 
shire town instead of Worcester. She 
tailed of this honor by one vote—and that 
vote, they say to this day in Rutland, was 
bought by a base bribe. 

But itis upon the fame of Gen. Rufus 
Putnam that the fame of Rutland must 
forever rest. General Putnam was born 
in Sutton, Masa., in 1738. A millwright 
by trade, he abandoned his occupation to 
serve as a private in the French and 
Indian wars of 1757-60. Upon the return 
of peace he acquired a good knowledge of 
mathematics aud surveying, and in 1773 
he was appointed deputy surveyor of the 
province of Florida. 

At the beginning of the war of the 
Revolution, he was made lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment, when he superin- 
tended the defence of Ruxbury, and was 
employed by General Washington to pre- 
pare the fortifications on Dorchester 
Heights, which made it necessary for the 
British troops to evacuate Buston. He 
was then charged with the defence of New 
York by fortification; he constructed the 
fortifications at West Point, and then 
commanded a regiment in Wayne's bri- 
gade until the cluse of the Revolutionary 
War. He was later frequently a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and was 
aid to Governor Lincoln during Shay’s 
rebellion in 1787. 

He formed the Ohio Company, which 
purchased large tracts of land in that 
State, and founded Marietta, which was 
named for the unfortunate French Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, and which was the first 
permanent settlement in the Northwest, 
and he exerted a very powerful intluence 
in having the ordinance of 1787 so framed 
as to exclude slavery from the northwest 
territory covered by its provisions. 

In 1792, as brigadier-general, he ac- 
companied General Wayne to Detroit 
against the Indians. Appointed after- 
ward United States commissioner, he 
negotiated an important treaty with many 
tribes. He died at Marietta in 1824. 

Rufus Putnam was the leader in the 
actual settlement of the new territory, 
and the descendants of the forty or fitty 
farmers who from old Rutland pushed on 
with Putnam through the snows of Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, coming to 
Pittsburg just as the spring came, and, 
dropping down the river to Marietta in 
the little boat, named, by a singular coin- 
cidence, the Mayflower, honor Marietta 
as another Plymouth. 





CHINA’S SUPERFLUOUS GIRLS. 


Consul S. L. Gracey, of Foochow, China, 
went this summer on an official visit in 
the interior. While at Kucheng he looked 
into some of the missionary operations, 
and in a letter he wrote: 


We attended several Sunday services, 
of large congregations and very interest 
ing exercises. At Miss Hartford’s Wo- 
man’s School, I spoke to about seventy of 
her women, who are preparing for Bible 
work. All were married, although many 
of them were between the ages of thirteen 
and seventeen, and very many of these 
had their babes with them. At the Eng- 
lish mission, | saw a very interesting sight. 
We were taken into a large room, and 
while standing there fifty little girls came 
in at different doors, and all came toddling 
up to us and chinchinned and tried to say 
Bingung, which is a Christian salutation, 
meaning ‘‘Peace be with you.’’ Many of 
them were under two years old, and none 
of them over five; every one of them had 
been picked out of the river or vats or 
tubs of water, in which they were being 
drowned by their fathers and mothers, as 
so many superfluous kittens might be 
drowned in the States. It made us very 
sad as well as very glad—glad that so 
many precious little waifs had been res- 
cued, but very sad when we thought of 
the thousands who are every year disposed 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











of by cruel parents, simply because there 
is no room for another girl baby in the 
family circle. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


(Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JournaL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


BACK AGAIN TO SCHOOL. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Back again to school, dears, 
Vacation days are done, 
You've had your share of frolic, 
And lots of play and fun. 
You've fished in many a brook, dears, 
And climbed up many a hill; 
Now back again to school, dears, 
To study with a will. 





We all can work the better 
For having holiday, 

For playing ball and tennis, 
And riding on the hay. 

The great old book of Nature 
Prepares us plain to see 

How very well worth learning 
All other books may be. 


So back again to school, dears, 
Vacation-time is done; 
You've had a merry recess, 
With lots and lots of fun. 
You’ve been like colts in pasture, 
Unused to bit and rein, 
Now steady, ready, children, 
It’s time to march and train. 


Tis only dunces loiter 
When sounds the school-bell’s call, 
So fall in ranks, my boys and girls, 
And troop in, one and all. 
For school is very pleasant, 
When, after lots of fun, 
Vacation days are over, 
And real work’s begun. 





OLD POLL’S “FINISHING TOUCH.” 


BY CHARLES H. DORRIS, 


Little Bobby and his sister Hetty were 
sitting on the veranda—quarrelling. 

“Bobby,” spluttered Hetty, ‘‘what you 
say isn’t true. Not one word of truth in 
it. So now!” 

“Hu!” Bobby made an ugly face at his 
sister. It looked much like a little toad’s 
face; and mamma, behind the lace cur- 
tains, laughed at it. At heart, however, 
mamma felt very much like crying, as she 
stood thinking how best to stop the flow 
of angry words. ‘Hu!’ said Bobby; ‘you 
don’t know whether it’s truth or isn’t 
truth. You weren’t there. Girls don’t 


.know much, anyway!” 


“Children! Children!’ 

Bobby and Hetty started, looked up 
and down and around. Then, with tell- 
tale faces, they looked at each other. 
They could not tell from what quarter the 
voice came. 

“Children!” again piped the sweet voice. 
This time, with solemn faces, Bobby and 
Hetty looked upward, for the voice seemed 
to come from the roof of the veranda. 

‘Dear children, please stop quarrelling!” 
the musical, bird-like voice said. ‘‘There’s 
a nest full of baby robins in the tree at 
the corner, and they must hear every 
word you say’? There was a moment’s 
pause, and then, from another quarter, 
the sweet voice continued: 

“Oh, please do stop, dearies! I am 
afraid the little robins will follow your 
example; and if, through quarrelling, they 
should fall out of their nest, they might 
never get back again!’’ 

Just then the mother robin, with a big 
fat worm in her mouth, flew to the nest in 
the tree. 

“Children, good children, please stop 
quarrelling! Think what a wretched ex- 
ample you are setting the dear little baby 
robins!”’ 





Then the mother robin flew away, while 
Bobby looked at Hetty, and Hetty stared 
at Bobby, and mamma softly tiptoed 
down the hall stairs to see what had been 
the effect of her words. 

“Bobby,” said Hetty in a whisper, “I 
believe that was mamma talking! I’m 
*shamed of myself for quarrelling so!” 

“So ’m I!’ responded Bobby. “Let's 
go out in the garden and play.” 

‘*Let’s do!” answered Hetty, 

“Children! Children!” shrieked an old 
poll parrot after the disappearing chil- 
dren. Poll’s cage was hung to a hook on 
one of the veranda pillars. She was a 
remarkably clever bird. 

“Hurry up, Bobby,” whispered Hetty. 
“Let’s run!” 

‘Children, children, children!’ shrieked 
the parrot. “Stop quarrelling. Good 
children, stop quarrelling! Such an ex- 
ample! Ha! ha! ha! ha! Such an ex- 
ample!” 

“Oh, Hetty, run faster!’ cried Bobby. 

Their feet scarcely touched the ground, 
so eager were they to get away from that 
mocking voice; and they did not stop till 
they were safely hidden in the grape arbor 
at the foot of the garden. 

“Well, old Poll,” laughed mamma, 
“you put the finishing touches. I think 
Bobby and Hetty will not soon forget 
their lesson. Do you, Polly?” 

“Polly wants a cracker,’ piped the 
bird. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! ha! Polly wants a 
cracker!’ —The Outlook. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce an 
historical novel of Colonial Virginia, 
entitled ‘‘Prisoners of Hope,” by Miss 
Mary Johnston, of Birmingham, Ala, This 
is her first book, and is said to be a story 
of remarkable promise. 


Miss Ruth Hall, of Catskill, has written 
a story of adventure in the time of King 
James the First, with two uncommonly 
pushing boys for heroes. It is entitled 
‘In the Brave Days of Old,” and will 
appear very soon from the Riverside Press. 


Those who have enjoyed Miss Eliza 
Orne White's ‘‘Winterborough,” ‘‘Com- 
ing of Theodora” and other stories, will 
be glad to learn that a new story by her, 
entitled ‘‘A Lover of Truth,’’ will be in 
the bookstore shortly. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, whose two calen- 
dars, “A Year of Sunshine” and ‘The 
Rainbow Calendar,’”’ have proved very 
popular, will shortly supplement these 
with what may be called a calendar of 
immortality, which she names ‘‘The Star- 
light Calendar.” 

A book of great interest to all teachers, 
particularly of the lower grades, is ‘The 
Hiawatha Primer,” by Miss Florence Hol- 
brook, principal of the Forestville School, 
Chicago. 

The following letter from Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow has been recently received 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the author- 
ized publishers of Longfellow’s works, in 
regard to the pronunciation of ‘‘Evan- 
geline,” by her father: 

My father always pronounced Evan- 
geline with the i short. Indeed, I never 
heard it with a long i until quite recently. 
It seems to me very objectionable, and I 


trust will not become prevalent. 
Atice M. LONGFELLOW. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘These reporters have to scour the city 
for news.”’ 

“Then why don’t they scour the news, 
too, while they’re about it?’’—Truth. 


Wife—John, is it true that you invited 
our cook’s soldier-lover to my birthday 
dinner? 

Husband—Certainly. I did not want 
him to get the best morsels of every dish. 
—Fliegende Blitter. 


Mrs. Jones—Why don’t you do some- 
thing to support yourself? 

The Tramp—I wuz t’inkin’, madam, of 
startin’ one of dem endless chains of let- 
ters contributin’ to me relief.— Puck. 


“Be sparin’ ob advice,’ said Uncle 
Eben. ‘‘Ef a man takes it an’ goes wrong, 
he blames yer. An’ ef he takes it an’ 
gues right, he thinks he knowed it all de 
time.’’— Washington Star. 


In a law-court case, where a man had 
entered an action against a railway com- 
pany for an injury to his arm in an acci- 
dent, the opposing laywer said: 

“TI understand you have lost the use of 
your arm entirely, through this accident?” 

**Yes,”’ said the plaintiff. 

Lawyer—How high can you lift your 
arm now? 

Plaintiff with great difficulty moves it 
about an inch 

‘How far could you lift it before the 
accident?” 

“Right up there,” at the same time 
shoot ng it right up over his head. Not- 
withstanding this explicit testimony the 
plaintiff lost his case.— Philadelphia Post. 











Tue future is uncertain, but if you keep 
your blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
you may be sure of good health. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, 
and in Theoretical Studies. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL | 


SCHOOL emma. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore’ L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass. 





SFARTayoRs COLLEGE, pV ARTMMOnE. 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 


. Fullco courses for both sexes, lead- 
Ccosical nel Lites 
Healthful location, extensive 


ings, machine shops, laboratories, and 
For full i 


braries 
culars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
tH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 





The scene is located in that ve dramatso 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
rough graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 
While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
nation in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
paw combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 
Hawali’s Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 


By Epwarp 8. ELLis, A.M. 12mo cloth, 94-478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique ae Ay the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colore By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144-405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 Ps. illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, Ps 25. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEst ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. BurtTON. New Edition. Edited 
oy a Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
esigned cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 


Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
—— of life in a small but growing coun 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 

Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VIRGINIA F. 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darry’ * 
Girls,”’ “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 


Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BAROon, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Boston. 
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MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 17 and 18. First ses- 
sion will open at 2 P. M. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, will speak the first night, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt the second night. 
Both speakers will be in attendance during 
second day. Delegates will be entertained. 
Fraternal delegates welcomed. 

All suffragists in Missouri, men and 
women, interested in the enfranchisement 
of Missouri’s disfranchised citizens, should 
come to this meeting to plan for the work of 
our Association, and elect officers who will 
endeavor to carry plans out. 

The responsibility is upon all who will 
shirk the duty. Let us help make this meet- 
ing the best we have ever had in the State. 

Etta Hakrison, President. 
Sve DeHaven, Rec. Sec. 





~~. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Council Bluffs, 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, with an executive com- 
mittee meeting in the afternoon and a public 
meeting in the evening. 

The Executive Committee will meet also 
on Saturday forenoon, the convention proper 
closing on Friday night, Oct. 21. 

All desiring entertainment during the 
convention should communicate with Mrs. 
Carrie Ballinger, 721 Willow Ave., Council 
Bluffs. 

The 11th Congressional District Conven- 
tion will meetin Sioux City the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of October. The Sioux 
City Carnival occurring that week will en- 
sure “rates” to delegates. The bazar will 
be an interesting feature of this the 4th an- 
nual meeting of the Political Equality clubs 
of the 11th district. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The National Council of Women will meet 
in executive session October 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28 and 29, 1898, at Omaha, Nebraska, under 
auspices of the Women’s Department of 
Trans-Mississippi and International Expo- 
sition. Business sessions open only to offi- 
cers of the National Council, presidents and 
delegates of the National Organizations and 
of the Local Councils federated in the Na- 
tional Council, members of Standing Com- 
mittees and Patrons. 

Two sessions a day are provided for, leav- 
ing the afternoons for social intercourse, for 
Committee work, or for public sessions under 
the auspices of the organizations belonging 
to the Council, as circumstances may direct. 

Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL, 

633 North Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Lovis—E BARNUM ROBBINS, 
25 Broad St., Adrian, Mich 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


The first of October isa good time to 
begin again to work for our great cause, 
the enfranchisement of women. 

During the Summer months, regular 
meetings of the leagues are necessarily 
suspended, although some of the most 
zealous members continue to work ‘in 
season and out of season.” 

Our dear and honored Lucy Stone was 
always ready to write and speak for ‘this 
greatest of all reforms,” and what is most 
needed now is her spirit and her single- 
hearted devotion, if we are in earnest 
and mean to win. Mrs. Stone never let 
an opportunity pass when by searching 
question and persuasive gentleness she 
could make any one see the justice of this 
cause, and she felt it a privilege to work 
for it. 

Will it not then give us all fresh zeal 
and hope to read again the sketch of Mrs. 
Stone’s life, which can be found in leaflet 
form at this office? 

PETITIONS. 

Now let us begin the year’s campaign 
by circulating the woman suffrage peti- 
tions, securing full sheets to send in to 
our representatives at the State House. 

Choose a committee who shall divide 
your city or town into districts, and visit 
every house to secure signatures; and, 
where persons refuse to give their names, 
try to find out their objections, and offer 
leaflets suitable to meet them. The next 
three months is the best time to work. 

PARLOR MEETINGS. 

As our work is educational, we can try 
to interest small groups of people at a 
time when it may not be possible to hold 
large meetings and invite the public. 

The officers of every League might hold 
a series of parlor meetings, inviting a dif- 
ferent set of people every time, with such 
a programme as this: ‘An evening with 
Lucy Stone.” Have a minister, or some 
other person who can read well, read the 


' 
leatiet sketch of the life of Lucy Stone» 


have short articles written by her read by 
members of the League, or reminiscences 
of her given by any present who knew 
her; have the reading interspersed with 
good music; have Mrs. Stone’s photo- 
graph, or the large heliotype of her, to 
show to those who never saw her—and 
serve light refreshments if thought de- 
sirable. Leaflets written by Mrs. Stone 
might be given to everybody to take 
home. 

This it not meant to be simply a memo- 
rial meeting, but a method of introducing 
woman suffrage to those who know noth- 
ing about it, or of the prominent advo- 
cates of the cause. 

A series of meetings with other sub- 
jects, such as Mrs. Livermore, Hon. John 
D. Long, Mrs. Howe, Senator Hoar, or 
Miss Barton might follow. 

LIST OF SPEAKERS, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will send either of the fol 
lowing speakers for their expenses: 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 809 Broadway, 
South Boston. 

Mr Warren A. Rodman, Wellesley Hills, 
Mrs. Martha Atkins, Robeson Street, 
Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. Carrie Anders, West Newton. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 17 Perry Street, 
Cambridgeport. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 

The following speakers will speak for 
a@ moderate compensation: 

Rev. George Willis Cooke, East Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

Mrs. M. A. L. Stevens, Winchester, Mass. 

LITERATURE. 

It seems to your committee that the 
value of the woman suffrage literature is 
not appreciated as it should be; first, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL deserves a larger 
circulation in Massachusetts. It keeps 
you informed of the work that is being 
done, not only in this State, but in all the 
other States of the Union. It will be 
sent from October 1 to January 1, 1899, for 
25 cents on trial. The Woman's Column, 
issued fortnightly, will be sent for a year 
to any address, outside the city limits, for 
25 cents. The woman suffrage leaflets, 
written by the ablest men and women of 
our cause, are published at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, and sold at 15 cents per hundred 
for single sheets, 30 cents per hundred 
for double sheets, or 10 cents for a sample 
set. 

Special attention now is directed to the 
new form of Secretary Long’s excellent 
speech—‘‘No Distinction of Sex in the 
Right to Vote.” In a neat booklet with 
small portrait on the cover, it is offered 
for sale in packages of 10 for 10 cents, 
postpaid. 

A Connecticut correspondent writes: 
‘How rational the address and full of 
common sense!”’ . 

Another helpful suggestion from Con- 
necticut is that of making bundles of 
twelve different leaflets, writing upon 
them the names of persons it is desirable 
to interest, and mailing one leaflet a 
month, anonymously. Woman Suffrage 
Leagues, or individuals, might do this at 
slight expense of time and money. 

HARRIET E, TURNER. 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





RUFUS PUTNAM. 


“Blacksmith’s assistant at Sutton; mill- 
wright’s apprentice of Brookfield; town 
constable of Rutland; friend of Washing- 
ton; deliverer under Washington of Mas- 
sachusetts from the foreign invader; 
builder of our stronghold and citadel of 
West Point; engineer of the great con- 
stitutional fortress of American liberty; 
faithful over a few things, ruler over 
many things; we come to-day to your 
dwelling as to a shrine!”’ 

Such was the superb apostrophe of 
Senator Hoar to Rufus Putnam, at the 
old historic home in Rutland, on Sept. 17, 
at a celebration of the life and services 
of ‘‘the man who saved this country from 
becoming a great slave-holding empire.” 

This celebration, and the splendid eulogy 
of Senator Hoar on the occasion, make 
of curious and special interest the follow- 
ing amusing letter, written by young 
Rufus Putnam, in 1757, a boy of nineteen, 
from the front, while serving as a volun- 





teer in the French and Indian War. The 





quaint, colloquial phraseology, careless 
spelling, bewildering absence of punctua- 
tion, and lawless use of capitals, char- 
acterize almost all the correspondence of 
that period, and do not indicate any such 
degree of illiteracy as they would manifest 
to-day. 

This letter has been preserved by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone for many years as a family 
heirloom. Cousins of her father accom- 
panied Putnam to Marietta, O., and settled 
at Belpre. Her mother’s grandfather, Solo- 
mon Matthews, a farmer of Petersham, to 
whom the letter was written, was Put- 
nam’s cousin and intimate friend and 
neighbor: 

JUNE YE 6TH 1757 

Scorocook LANDING OR VANANWOOPS 
To Mr Solomon Matthews at Petersham in New 

England In the county of Worfester to be 

Left at Capt. Blifses in Springsield 

Loving Cousin after my Love to you 
hoping these will find you in helth as 
thay Leave me I have no nuse to tell you 
that is remarcable, only the Smallpox is 
att both the forts the bay men are all gon 
up to Stillwarter but three Companyes 
whichare heir and it is a Invalid time of 
helth In the army their is but one man 
in our —2 but what is fitt for duty 
except Jedediah Windslow who was Shot 
Through the hip with a ball down at the 
flatts who is come up and is got so well 
that he can go with one Crotch this 
Windslow Belonged to New Rutland and 
was on the 20 of May Shot by one of Capt 
Jefferds men in Conetticot Forces who 
was exesir His fierlock and had forgot 
that it was ape and by that Reason he 
fierd it the ball went through a barrak 
and than went through two Bords and 
than Struk the ground and glanced over 
a‘bord fence and within Eight inches of 
a tent and by a mans head So Clost that 
it blew his hare and by another which Sat 
behind windslow. and the bullet striking 
the ground was Buryed which maid the 
wound worse to heel the ball wentin at 
the Back part of his hip and came out 
quartering to the Skin on the other Side 
we have ben up to Scotocook town and 
have mended up the fences and their is 
within a fence one thousand acers Judged 
by Capt. Larnard who had the cear of 
the work which is the finest peas of mow- 
ing that Ever I saw. Capt Larnard with 
27 men yesterday went up to said town 
which is about three mild where we found 
the dutch had puled down the fence and 
turned in the horsies in turning out of 
which we had a fine Coarice for we 
brought one hundred and three horsies 
out aud drove them through a frog pond 
which was mud and mier over their backs 
we brought about thirty of them down 
heir and drove them through the grate 
River Col. Fry Came to the Place Last 
Night and is going up to Stillwarter this 
day Conetticot forces are gon up to Still- 
warter and it is daly expected that we 
Shall march up Likewise but when we 
Know Not nither where what shall be my 
fortain I Know not god onely Knowes 
(Look the next page.) who is able to Keep 
and preserve in the gratest troubels and 
afflictions lest them be Never Somany. I 
desier your Prayers for me therefore 
that I may be Kept from sin and every 
Evel accident that I may be exposed to [ 
acknowledge myself ever bound to pray 
for you our alowans is very Short we have 
but 20 lbs of pork 9 quarts of peas three 
pintes of Rice 35 lbs of flower to five men 
a weak we have no Rum melasses shuger 
Nor ginger Nor butter as for my Self I am 
in as good helth as ever I was and have 
not had so much as a Coold sence I come 
from home Petersham men are all well 
give my love to Cousin Joel and his wife 
and to all my friends that you shall see. 
I wish you Prosperity and Succefs in your 
traid and business praying that god may 
prosper you in your Lawfull undertakings 
no more at present but submit my Self 
your Loving Cousin and harty well wifher 

Rurus PuTNAM. 


In another column we print a report of 
the Putnam celebration and Senator Hoar’s 
address, which we copy from the Bos- 
ton Daily Herald. Such men as Putnam 
and Matthews were types of the farmers 
of New England one hundred years ago. 
Born of such ancestry, and reared amid 
the glorious hills of Central Massa- 
chusetts, Lucy Stone breathed the inspir- 
ing atmosphere which made her the 
apostle of freedom for women, as her 
grandparents and their associates, a hun- 
dred years before, were apostles of liberty 
for the American Continent. H. B. B. 





AN ANTI-SOFFRAGE MANIFESTO. 

An Eastern Anti-Suffrage Association 
has issued a pamphlet addressed to the 
voters of Washington urging them to vote 
against the pending amendment which 
proposes to grant equal suffrage to the 
women of that State. It is headed in large 
type: ‘Men of the State of Washington! 
Before Voting on the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, Post Yourselves.” 

The first information offered to the men 
of Washington, in order to ‘‘post”’ them, 
is an anonymous paragraph, enclosed in 
quotation marks, but not giving the 
author’s name. Under the heading, “It 
Will Degrade Her” (a result, by the way, 
that has not followed in any of the States 
where women vote), this unknown person 
says: “It is against organic law for a 
woman to take the place of a man in every 
position of life.” In almost every society 
of which both men and women are mem- 
bers, the women vote, as well as the men. 
Every one sees that, in giving her vote, a 
woman is not taking a man’s place, but 





is simply taking her own. The same is 
true of political society. 

“Those who give her the powers and 
fit her for man’s vocations and the sterner 
realities of this life, degrade her, and pull 
her down from the lofty pedestal for 
which God intended her.” 

Voting is not a ‘‘vocation,” for either 
men or women. As for the “sterner reali- 
ties of life,” Clara Barton says that women 
have suffered a larger share than men of 
the hardships of life in all ages. A widow 
with young children may toil at the wash- 
tub six days in the week in order to sup- 
port them, without protest from the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, but she must not 
spend five minutes in the presence of a 
ballot-box, because she must be protected 
from “the sterner realities of life.” 

As for God intending woman to occupy 
a “lofty pedestal” of disfranchisement, if 
the Anti-Suffrage Association has had a 
special revelation from the Almighty to 
that effect, we have no more to say. 
Otherwise, seeing that the only other per- 
sons who occupy the same alleged ‘‘ped- 
estal” with the women in this respect are 
Chinamen, infants, idiots, lunatics, crimi- 
nals, and Indians not taxed, women may 
be excused for thinking that they would 
rather be upon the same political level 
with their husbands and brothers than 
upon the same political level with the 
Chinaman. Rev. Anna Shaw said she 
liked her position upon the ‘‘pedestal’’ 
well enough until she found what un- 
savory company she had there. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S VIEWS. 

The pamphlet addressed to the men of 
Washington next quotes Herbert Spencer 
in “Justice” as saying: ‘*There are men- 
tal and emotional differences between the 
sexes which disqualify women for the 
burdens of government and the exercise 
of its functions.”’ 

The mental and emotional differences 
between the sexes are about the same all 
the world over. As they have been found 
not to disqualify women for the success- 
ful exercise of the suffrage in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Australia and New Zealand, 
they probably would not disqualify wom- 
en in the State of Washington. 

Moreover, if the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion is going to call in Herbert Spencer as 
a witness, it ought to take his whole testi- 
mony. Mr. Spencer does not believe in 
letting the generality of men vote. Ina 
recently published letter, he declared his 
belief that our country is sure to go to 
ruin because of having established uni- 
versal (male) suffrage, and that the inevi- 
table destiny of the United States is to 
become a military despotism of the stern- 
est kind. After that, his opinion on the 
suffrage question is hardly to be taken as 
infallible. 

An English writer has said that the 
mind of the average Briton is like the 
‘Happy Family’’ in a menagerie, because 
the most incompatible and contradictory 
beliefs can dwell together there in peace. 
Mr. Spencer’s views on suffrage are an 
example. In this same book, “Justice,” 
he says he approves of women exercising 
municipal suffrage. This is because in 
England women have had municipal suf- 
frage for the last twenty-nine years, and 
Mr. Spencer has seen that they are per- 
fectly able to use it. He holds that the 
‘‘mental and emotional differences be- 
tween the sexes’? do not disqualify a 
woman in the least for voting for mayor 
and town conncillors, but that they would 
disqualify her absolutely for voting for a 
Member of Parliament. To most Amer- 
icans, this seems a distinction without a 
difference. 

BISHOP VINCENT. 


Under the heading ‘Listen to the 
Founder of Chautauqua,”’ the anti-suffrage 
pamphlet next quotes from Bishop Vin- 
cent: ‘The curse of America to-day is 
the dominated partisan vote—the vote of 
ignorance and superstition. Shall we 
help matters by doubling this dangerous 
mass?” If the curse of America is the 
dominated partisan vote, this is a strong 
argument for equal suffrage. For the 
most marked characteristic of the wom- 
en’s vote, in the States where they have 
suffrage, has been their tendency to vote 
for the best man, irrespective of party. 
It would be easy to fill columns of the 
WomANn’s JOURNAL with testimony to 
this effect. 

As for “‘the vote of ignorance and super- 
stition,”’ in this country our ignorance is 
largely imported. Men are more adven- 
turous, more enterprising, and more foot- 
loose than women. Hence a great many 
more foreign men than foreign women 
come to this country. It is said that out 
of every four immigrants who land at 
Castle Garden, New York, three are men. 

Again, the more ignorant and supersti- 
tious a woman is, the more bigoted she 
generally is in her opposition to all new 
ideas, woman suffrage included. In the 
States where women have suffrage, it is 
found that the educated and intelligent 
women are much more willing to vote 
than the ignorant women. A distin- 


guished statesman has said that all the 





ignorance of the country may safely be left 
free if all the intellgence of the country 
is also free to combat it. Theoretically, 
woman suffrage would double both the 
intelligent vote and the ignorant vote. 
Practically, for the reasons explained 
above, it increases the intelligent vote 
much more largely than it does the igno- 
rant vote. As arule, the ignorant vote is 
solid against woman suffrage. This is a 
fact of observation. 

Bishop Vincent continues: ‘Woman 
can, through the votes of men, have every 
right to which she is entitled.” Un- 
doubtedly she can, in the long run; and 
thus in the long run she is sure to obtain, 
through the votes of men, the right of 
suffrage. If men had all the otber rights 
now granted to women—the right to edu- 
cation, to property, to the professions, 
etc.—but if all men were debarred from 
the right to vote, they would feel that 
they were still subject to a real and seri- 
ous injustice. And the sense of fair play 
which lies at the bottom of all men’s 
hearts will sooner or later lead them to 
apply the Golden Rule to women in this 
matter also. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

The anti-suffrage pamphlet addressed 
to the voters of Washington next gives 
a quotation credited to “John Bright, 
Jan. 8, 1898.” As John Bright died 
years ago, the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion must have interviewed a spiritual 
medium to obtain so recent an opinion 
from him. Assuming the opinion to be 
genuine, however, what does it amount 
to? ‘To introduce women into the strife 
of political life would be a great evil to 
them.”” John Bright was an Englishman, 
and in England the women most opposed 
to woman suffrage make political speeches, 
canvass and electioneer, and take part in 
all the “strife of political life,” to an ex- 
tent that one would consider much more 
dangerous than the mere casting of a 
ballot; and the Englishmen most opposed 
to woman suffrage urge the women on to 
all this arduous political campaign work. 
In like manner, in our own country, the 
politician who declaims loudest against 
women’s “mixing in politics” by casting 
a vote, is always delighted to avail him- 
self of the aid of any eloquent woman 
who can be enlisted to make campaign 
speeches for his party. If women may 
do all these far more public things, they 
need hardly be debarred from the quiet, 
simple voting that is all the participation 
in politics for which the average woman 
would have time or inclination. 

John Bright is further quoted as say- 
ing: ‘When women are not safe under 
the charge or care of fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons, it is the fault of our 
non-civilization, and not of our laws.” 
Yet the laws of England to-day are far 
from just to women, and those of many 
other countries are still worse. Perhaps 
that is why John Bright was never able to 
convince the women of his own family 
that it was perfectly ‘‘safe’’ for mothers, 
wives, daughters, and sisters to let all the 
laws be made for them without their hav- 
ing any voice in the matter. Atall events, 
John Bright’s sisters, Mrs, Lucas and Mrs. 
McLaren, have been as active in the advo- 
cacy of suffrage in England as Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
have been in this country; and his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bright Clark, lectures in favor 
of woman suffrage. On a question so 
closely concerning women, perhaps the 
opinion of John Bright’s nearest female 
relatives may be worth as much as that of 
John Bright himself—at least as much as 
an opinion expressed by him (if we may 
trust this pamphlet) long after he was 
dead and buried. A. s. B. 

(To be Continued.) 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation at New Bedford, Oct. 19, 
Attorney-General Knowlton will give his 
views of “Sensational Journalism;’’ Miss 
Rowe, the president of the State Federa- 
tion, will give a résumé of the Denver 
biennial; Miss Helen Winslow will speak 
on the relation of club women to mod- 
ern journalism. The two meetings of the 
State Federation’s education committee, 
which will be held in connection with the 
women’s congresses of the Mechanics’ 
Fair, on two Saturdays in November, will 
be “‘extra meetings,’’ and will be the only 
ones given up to education during the 
year. The subjects of these will be: 
‘Moral Training in the Schools,’’ Codp- 
eration between Teachers and Parents,” 
‘‘Vacation Schools,” and ‘*Musical Kin- 
dergartens.” Fine speakers are being 
engaged for these sessions, and the wo- 
man’s department will furnish tea for the 
social hour. The educational committee, 
which is a permanent one, is composed of 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, chairman, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, Mrs. Jennie A. Lincoln, 
Miss Winslow, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, and 
Mrs. Ellen S. Morse, of Marlboro. 

The classes in millinery and dress- 
making at the Woman’s Educational and 
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Industrial Union of this city will open 
Oct. 3. Classes and lectures in house- 
keeping for employers will begin early in 
November; also topics of the day, parlia- 
mentary law, child training, penmansbip, 
embroidery, etc. 

The Woman’s Professional and Univer- 
sity Club of San Francisco has almost 
solved the problem of the housing of 
professional women. It is conducted on 
the same lines as a man’s club, and will 
have the privileges of such an organiza- 
tion, with one particularly valued by 
women — seclusion. The olub house, 
which as yet exists only in the plans, but 
is fully provided for, will accommodate 
one hundred and fifty members. It is to 
be built in the heart of the city to avoid 
the expense of car fare. Rooms may be 
had there at an average of seven dollars 
per month, some of the suites costing a 
little more, others somewhat less. The 
meals are to be furnished as at a man’s 
club, a steward being in charge, prices 
covering only actual cost. The whole club 
is to be managed in a high-class way, and, 
while in the nature of an experiment, is 
wholly justified by precedent in other 
places. 

Mrs. William B. Lowe, the newly elected 
president of the general federation, has 
consented to be present and address the 
Illinois federation of Woman’s Clubs, on 
Tuesday eveninz, Oct. 18. Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood will give an address on 
Thursday afternoon. The session will 
last four days, Oct. 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
Thursday evening a reception will be 
given the delegates and all visiting club 
members, by the Chicago federated clubs, 
in the new Grand Pacific Hotel. On 
Wednesday afternoon an exhibit of house- 
hold furnishings of good design will be 
given in the Art Institute by the art com- 
mittee of the Illinvis federation, with 
talks by specialists on art as applied to 
the home. All officers, delegates and 
speakers will be entertained in the homes 
of club members. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Rochester, N. Y., an ap- 
plication was made by David N. Salisbury, 
a lawyer well known in the city, that his 
daughter might enter the University this 
fall and pursue a classical course accord- 
ing to the curriculum, When the $100,000 
endowment required by the trustees 
should have been raised, the work the 
young woman had done in the meantime, 
it was suggested, might count along with 
the work she would do afterwards. This 
was specifically putting into words what 
had been generally mapped out by some 
of the women who bad been attempting 
to raise the necessary money. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee decided that ‘it has 
no power to change or modify the action 
taken by the General Board.” This 
means that no women will be allowed 
to pursue a regular A. B. or B. S. course 
in the University until the $100,000 shall 
have been raised. It seems pitiful that 
men have to be bribed to do justice to 
women, 

Wellesley College enters upon the work 
of its twenty-first year with bright pros- 
pects. President Irvine has recently re- 
turned from France. Professor Carla 
Wenckebach, of the German department, 
has returned from a year’s absence in 
Europe, and Miss Mary A. Willcox, pro- 
fessor of zodlogy, from Europe, having 
been granted the degree of Ph. D., as a 
result of two years’ study at Zurich Uni- 
versity. Miss Katharine Lee Bates, of the 
English literature department, will spend 
the year abroad, on Sabbatical leave, and 
will make special study of the French and 
Spanish drama. During her absence the 
department will be in charge of Miss 
Sophie Jewett, who has recently been 
made associate professor of literature. 
Miss Mary Whiton Calkins will be at the 
head of the philosophy depatrment this 
year, having been appointed full pro- 
fessor. 

A new free agricultural course has been 
opened at Cornell University. Open to 
both sexes. 

The annual meeting of the General 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz will be 
held in Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 28 and 29. 

Miss Mary White, A. M., Smith College, 
who prepared the report for the Boston 
branch of Collegiate Alumnz on the re- 
moval of the laundry from the home, in 
connection with her sister, also a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, has decided to start 
a public laundry in Brookline, Mass. Here, 
by careful supervision and study, they 
hope to make a business success, and at 
the same time to gather data of interets 
regarding the question of the laundry in 
the twentieth century. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Institute of Technology, 
is to be the consulting chemist of the 
establishment. 

Oberlin was the first college to intro- 
duce coéducation, and Mrs. Adelia A. F. 
Johnston, dean of the woman’s depart- 





ment and professor of Medieval History, 
was the first woman to hold a professor- 
ship therein. Harper's Bazar says: 


So ably has she filled this chair that she 
has inspired the trustees and other friends 
of the college to raise the sum of $50,000 
to found a permanent chair, to be named 
the Adelia A. Field Johnston Professor- 
ship, whose incumbent shall always be a 
woman. Born in Ohio, she graduated at 
Oberlin, and two years later married, but 
being soon left a widow, took up her pro- 
fession uf teaching, to which service she 
has given her years continuously, except 
for a period spent in foreign study. She 
is widely known in educational circles as 
one of the most scholarly women in the 
country, and is philanthropic as well, 
having been instrumental in adding 
largely to the beneficiary funds of the 
college. Her power to arouse enthusiasm 
in her students seems to increase with her 
years of service and experience, her class- 
rooms are always crowded, and she stands 
as an ideal example of what a woman can 


0. 

Mary Sheldon Barnes, eldest daughter 
of the lamented Dr. E. A. Sheldon, and 
wife of Professor Earl Barnes, died in 
London, August 27. Mrs. Barnes was 
educated in the State Normal School at 
Oswego and the University of Michigan- 
graduating from the latter institution in 
the first class to which women were ad- 
mitted, with Alice Freeman Palmer and 
several others who have become renowned. 
Subsequently she studied at Newnham 
College (University of Cambridge) and at 
several continental universities. She be- 
gan as a teacher with her father in the 
Oswego Normal School. Later she occu- 
pied the chair of history in Wellesley Col- 
lege; and when Stanford University was 
opened, Mrs. Barnes was the first woman 
member of the faculty. In an institution 
where all courses of instruction were elec- 
tive, and where more than two-thirds of 
the students were young men, Mrs. Barnes 
enrolled in her first course of lectures at 
Stanford University 100 students, 80 per 
cent. of whom were men. Mrs. Barnes 
was the author of the Sheldon-Barnes 
school histories, the first school histories; 
prepared along the laboratory method. 
A new series of histories was being pre- 
pared by Professor and Mrs, Barnes in 
England, during the past year. Concern 
ing this eminent college woman, Professor 
Will S. Monroe writes in the Boston Jour- 
nal of Education : 

The loss of American education in the 
death of Professor Mary Sheldon Barnes 
is great. She was a pioneer in the move- 
ment for the higher education of women, 
and herself represented its highest prod- 
uct. In general scholarship her rank was 
high. She was entirely at home in three 
great departments of human thought — 
classical literature, general history, and 
science, Although concerned entirely dur- 
ing her professional career with the study 
and teaching of history, her scholarship in 
the language of Greece and Rome was of 
no mean order. An eminent European 
professor once said to the writer that 
Mary Sheldon Barnes read medieval Latin 
with as much ease as he read his mother 
tongue. And she was as much at ease in 
talking, reading, and writing German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish as in the use 
of English. It was this mastery of modern 
languages, together with a philosophic 
cast of mind, that made her lectures on 
the nineteenth century so attractive. 

F. M. A. 





HOME INTERESTS AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


One of the most important and inter- 
esting features of the Mechanics’ Fair, 
which will open in Boston, October 10, 
will be an exhibit of designs for artisans’ 
homes, or in other words for a group of 
model houses for workingmen’s families. 
The plan npon which the designs are 
based is as follows: 

Upon four acres of land in the suburbs 
of a large city it is required to provide 
for the housing of fifty artisan households 
in an attractive, agreeable, sanitary, and 
independent manner, in such a way that 
the property shall be recognizable as a 
single property, and shall provide, at 
rentals within the reach of the artisan 
class, a fair return upon the invested 
capital. The land is square and is bor- 
dered upon the side by a street—the main 
thoroughfare of the suburb—and it is 
valued at fifteen cents per square foot. 

Talks on practical house-building will 
be given evenings, in the department of 
household art and domestic science. 
House furnishings and decorations will be 
exhibited in artistic groupings. All that 
is regarded as best in kitchen arrange- 
ments and cooking utensils and processes 
will be used daily. F. M. A. 





OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Our country unexpectedly and without 
preparation finds itself in possession of 
three or possibly four dependencies. This 
is a new responsibility weighing upon the 
minds and consciences of thinking men 
and women. It is a healthy sign that 
public and press are just now earnestly 
inquiring into the fitness of the United 
States to assume this responsibility. 
Under Spanish rule, these peoples have 
suffered heavy and unjust taxation, and 
have had their personal liberties much re- 
stricted. They have not had the advan- 
tage of free schools. Free speech has 





been denied them. Suddenly relieved of 
these oppressions, liberty may for a time 
become license, and pillage and plunder 
their definition for freedom. The mani- 
fest duty of the United States is to so 
direct the affairs of these peoples as to 
lead them to establish a stable, wise, and 
tolerant government. Having revolted 
from Spain, they must be taught self- 
government. It is not an easy task, since 
they range through all stages, from the 
primitive savage to the civilized man. 
The Filipinos agree upon Aguinaldo as 
their leader, yet this man’s conception of 
rulership consisted in establishing a code 
of personal decorations for himself and 
other officers. The Cubans at close range 
proved disappointing. The Porto Ricans 
are yet of untested quality, and the Ha- 
waiians are a heterogeneous people, with 
a low grade of development. Many de- 
clare these people unfit for self-govern- 
ment; others see no other solution of the 
difficulty. Some say a military super- 
vision should be maintained; others that 
this is out of keeping with American 
ideals. We are now face to face with the 
problem of self-government or no self- 
government for these dependencies, with 
the odds strongly in favor of the former. 

Whatever the outcome, the situation 1s 
one full of humiliation for American wom. 
en. They have seen the negro freed from 
bondage and endowed with the suffrage, 
the Indian stopped in his murderous enter- 
prises to be enfranchised, and now the 
force of our mighty nation is to enfran- 
chise these unknown and untested Ameri- 
cans. Women will welcome any method 
which can help these men to higher man- 
hood and better civilization, but the self- 
respecting, logical woman, in the agony of 
her humiliation, cannot refrain from ask- 
ing: ‘‘Why in all the past thirty years has 
there never been time for justice sufficient 
to recognize the woman citizen’s right to 
the ballot ?” After the fashion of Madame 
Roland, she cries, “O liberty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name!’ Surely 
wise, liberty-loving men will enlist ina 
new volunteer army, whose weapons shall 
be justice and truth, and will battle to 
right this wrong. The enfranchisement 
of women will be the crowning glory of 
democratic government, and countless 
good will follow it. 

CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN. 
Bensonhurst, N. J., Sept. 27, 1898. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS WINNIE DAVIS. 


The newspapers of the country, both 
South and North, are full of affectionate 
and tender tributes to this amiable and 
public-spirited young woman, cut off on 
the threshold of her personal and literary 
career. The New Orleans Times-Democrut 
says: 

Although by no means unexpected, the 
death of the Daughter of the Confederacy 
came home to thousands of hearts in this 
city and section with all the force of a 
sudden blow. It was evident from the 
messages sent from the bedside of the 
sufferer that the end was only a matter 
of the briefest time, yet the loyal watchers 
hoped against hope, and the curtain 
dropped at last upon a poignant and in- 
describable sense of personal calamity 
and loss. Nothing now remains but to 
give expression to the universal grief, a 
task which is at best beset with many 
difficulties. The words which naturally 
arise on such occasions seem hackneyed 
and hollow, and the time-worn phrases of 
condolence carry but slight suggestion of 
the bereavement by which they are in- 
spired. Nevertheless, it is the only thing 
that can be done, and steps are being 
taken for gatherings at which formal 
resolutions of condolence will be passed. 
The ladies of the different Confederate 
associations are leading in the matter. 








The Chicago Tribune says: 


The sentimental associations that clus- 
tered around her name and birth naturally 
endeared her to ex-soldiers of the Southern 
States who had fought for the Lost Cause, 
and she was idolized by them. But Miss 
Davis had personal charms and qualities 
that won esteem and love wherever she 
went, entirely apart from the historic 
associations that led Gen. Gordon to in- 
troduce her to a cheering crowd in Atlanta 
as the “Daughter of the Confederacy.” 
The North had come to know her widely 
and favorably through her literary pro- 
ductions, which promised a brilliant and 
useful future for her. That death should 
come to her in comparative youth is sad 
enough, but that it should come at the 
moment when a new war has blotted out 
the old sectional antipathies and opened 
the way for a complete reconciliation of 
North and South makes it doubly sad. 
Every personality like that of Miss Davis, 
with breadth and force enough to compre- 
hend and attract both sections, is a bene- 
ficent influence for the healing of the old 
wounds and cementing together of North 
and South into one indissoluble nation. 
Not one of them can be lost without just 
cause for national regret. 


The Philadelphia Record says: 


The death of Miss Winnie Davis, 
‘Daughter of the Confederacy,” will be 
sincerely regretted, not only in the South, 
but throughout the country. She was a 
woman of high purpose, and much be- 
loved. Marked ability, inherited from 
her distinguished father, was shown in 
her recent literary ventures; and but for 
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her untimely death success would have 
come to her in her chosen line of en- 
deavor. In their thoughts upon the rude 
snapping of this stem that held a flower, 
people will reflect that in her brief life- 
time she saw the strife of sections stilled 
and a great nation reunited in spirit as in 
name. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The annual convention of the New 
York Auxiliary of the Congress of Moth- 
ers is to meet on the last three days of 
this week in Utica. A large attendance 
of delegates from clubs throughout the 
State is expected, and definite plans of 
work for the year are to be formulated; 
Mrs. T. W. Birney, the president of the 
National Congress, was in the city a few 
days of last week. She gave many en- 
couraging facts about the progress of the 
organization in the country at large. She 
expects soon to go to Omaha for a special 
meeting of the Congress, to be held there 
early in October. 

Friends are slowly returning from the 
country to their homes. Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell was in this city for a day 
ortwo on her way from Asbury Park to 
Albany. She talked of an Albany county 
convention, which she, as president, pro- 
poses to call soon to prepare for winter 
work, and to make ready for the an- 
nual meeting of the State W. S. A., 
which is to be held early in November, 
at Hudson. Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, 
the State president, is at her residence in 
Brooklyn. Miss Isabel Howland, the 
faithful secretary, is working away with 
her usual tireless zeal, in her beautiful 
country home at Sherwood. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton has spent a refreshing 
summer in the hills of Litchfield County, 
Conn., and is again in the city. She 
rooms at 280 West 94th Street. 

The first regular meeting of our City 
Suffrage Club will be held on Thursday 
evening, October 6, at 412 Ninth Avenue, 
The speaker of the evening is to be Mrs. 
Julia M. Powell, who has been for three 
years a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Brooklyn. All of the five women 
commissioners were turned out on July 
1 to make way for men who had politi- 
calinfluence. Mrs. Powell is the wife of 
Henry A. Powell, who did such valiant 
service for us as a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention from Brooklyn. She 
will speak on ‘‘Women as School Officers,”’ 
All interested are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The address of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton will hereafter be 280 West 94th 
Street and Boulevard—The Stuart. 

Subscribers to the Woman's Column 
who have no further use for the copy of 
Aug. 27, will confer a favor by sending it 
to this office. 

A Congress of Mothers under the aus- 
pices of the National Organization will be 
held in Omaha, Oct. 8, 9 and 10, by invita- 
tion of the trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

The Waltham Woman Suffrage Club 
will not hold a county convention in 
October as proposed, but will devote its 
time and energies to school suffrage. 

A woman suffrage convention will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 and 5, 
with Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, of New 
York, as principal speaker. Mrs. Catt 
will give an address at a public meeting, 
Tuesday evening; subject, ‘‘Divine Jus- 
tice”’ 

The government of Belgium has offered 
a reward of 50,000 francs (nearly $10,000) 
for the invention of a match paste con- 
taining no phosphorus. The competition 
is open to citizens and subjects of all na- 
tions. It is required that the matches 
shall ignite when scratched on any sur- 
face, including cloth, but that they shall 
not ignite readily by friction so as to be 
dangerous when carried in the pocket. 


The women of the W. C. T. U. of 
Tompkins County, N. Y., recently erected 
upon the fair grounds at Ithaca a cottage 
with two rooms and ample porches, where 
they distributed literature, held meetings, 
and offered a comfortable resting-place 
for any who called, especially tired moth- 
ers with babies. The rear room was 





provided with rocking-chairs, and a couch 
for any one overcome with fatigue; and 
in case of sickness or accident the room 
was offered for temporary medical or 
surgical care. A supply of needed reme- 
dies which might be of sure service was 
in readiness for any emergency. Much 
praise was given for the comfort of the 
cottage at the fair just closed. 

One hundred pages of reading matter, 
with seventy illustrations, make up the 
September Outlook. The most notable 
articles are those on Bismarck, by Mrs. 
Susan W. Selfridge and the Countess von 
Krockow; Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son’s ‘Anti-Slavery Days,” illustrated by 
remarkably fine portraits from the collec- 
tion of Mr. F. J. Garrison; Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s ‘‘James Russell Lowell and 
His Friends;’ Anna N. Benjamin’s “San- 
tiago After the Surrender,” with photo- 
graphs taken by the author; Dr. W. G. 
Frost’s ‘University Extension in Ken- 
tucky,’’ with unique pictures of curious 
phases of mountain life; and Alice 
Brown’s story, ‘‘The Map of the Coun- 
try,“ which it is needless to say, is, like 
everything she writes, a work of genius. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


The re-opening of old Chauncy Hall for 
its 7ist year, next Monday, as advertised 
elsewhere, reminds us that it is the only 
secondary school of any size in our city 
where the co-educational idea is carried 
out. Girls and boys receive practically 
the same treatment, discipline, and train- 
ing for college or for society. 

Last year twenty-three boys and girls 
completed the different courses for college, 
technology, etc. A new suite of rooms 
has been fitted up this fall for the primary 
and kindergarten, which will be presided 
over by Miss Fanny Johnson, who has 
had charge of similar grades at the Hull 
House, Parker Memorial, and the Second 
Church, 

Mr. George Riddle reads before the 
school in Association Hall, Friday, Sept. 
30, at 12 M. This is a most excellent 
school, and deserves to be filled to its ut- 
most capacity. 
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BARNACLES. 
BY SIDNEY LANIER. 

My soul is sailing through the seas, 
But the path is heavy and hindereth me. 
The path hath crusted and cumbrous shells 
That hold the flesh of cold sea-mells 

About my soul. 
The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole, 

And hindereth me from sailing. 


Old Past, let go and drop in the sea 
Till fathomless water cover thee! 
For I am living, but thou art dead ; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 
The day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind; 
I needs must hurry with the wind, 
And trim me best for sailing. 





THE FIRST GRANDCHILD. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
‘“‘Grandmother!" called the farmer, and 
there came 
Out through the vine-wreatned porch a 
blushing dame, 
Surprised and eager at the strange new 
name. 


The clock within rang forth the chime for 
eight. 

“A message? 
wait?”’ 

Her husband, smiling, leaned upon the gate. 

At arm’s-length holding in his trembling 
hand 

The crisp white sheet, while he the writing 
scanned, 

Then read once more with voice almost un- 
manned: 

“‘Thy granddaughter salutes thee, ‘‘Baby 
Bell,”’ 

“*Mother and child, thank God, are doing 
well.’” 

A moment's silence on the proud twain fell. 


Read it—quick—how can you 


She broke it soon. ‘‘Grandfather, I con- 
grat—’”’ 

“What, me?” the good man cried, lifting his 
hat— 

“‘Grandfather'—me? I hadn’t thought of 


that.” 





WILD FLOWERS. 

I know their haunts, the lovely things, with 
shy, uplifted faces ; 

From sheer delight they hide, I think, in 
shady wooded places. 

I know the tints that wreathe the heights, 
the cups that scent the valleys, 

And all the troop processional that Nature’s 
tocsin rallies. 


Ere yet the lingering snows had gone, I 
found arbutus blushing 

Beneath her screen of withered leaves, a 
vestal faintly flushing; 

Then, later, came a purer snow, when dog- 
wood blossoms shining 

Lit starry tapers in the trees as daylight was 
declining. 


The mountain laurel’s pink and white, it 
filled my heart's desire; 

My fingers thrilled with gladness when I 
culled the dear sweet-brier; 

For violets and buttercups, for acres bright 
with clover, 

The honey-bee and I alike ranged miles of 
beauty over. 


Such fields on fields with daisies pied! such 
ferns in glooming hollows! 

And oh! the rich marsh-mallow’s bloom, 
where who the path that follows 
Shall find the cardinal’s regal flag, and 

through the reeds and grasses 
Discover homes of timid birds that build in 
guarded passes. 


To-day the aster’s purple plumes beside the 
way are gleaming, 

The blue-fringed gentian near the brook in 
easeful grace is dreaming, 

The golden-rod is everywhere, the wood- 
bine’s scarlet splendor 

Shines softened through the silvern haze 
that floats in radiance tender. 


Ah me! the frost is coming soon, the wild- 
wood flowers shall vanish; 

The wintry cold, the cruel winds, the gentle 
things will banish. 

But patience, heart! they'll only sleep, and 
in the glad spring weather 

Once more the flowers and I will keepa 
festival together. 

—Harper’s Bazar. — 
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THE TEA-LADY. 
BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 

“Yes, she’s come; she’s down there all 
right; and she’s got her table set.”” The 
blacksmith of Harvest paused at the door 
of the depot and called in this bit of in- 
telligence. 

“That so?’ queried the station-master. 

‘Dave helped her out the wagon.” 

‘That so?” repeated the station master. 

The she in question was no less a per- 
sonage than Miss Mima Emrich, the tea- 
lady. Miss Emrich was young and good- 
looking, with soft brown hair, neatly 
parted, and eyes that were sweet and in- 
nocent, like the eyes of achild. She was 
employed by a large tea house to travel 
around through country towns, introduc- 
ing a certain kind of tea—the best in the 
market, of course; the rule being that 


she remain three days at each store from 
which the tea was henceforth and forever 
to be sold. It was in the stores that she 
set her table, covering a portion of the 


| counter with a white cloth, beautiful to 
| behold, and placing thereon the daintiest 
| of tea-services. Miss Emrich solicited the 


customers to partake of her tea, smiling 


| on everybody; and she also sold packages 
| of tea at a reasonable price. 
| every tea-drinker the tea-lady was pretty 
| sure to sell a trial package of her famous 


To each and 


tea. 
The advent of the tea-lady at Harvest 


| was, however, the cause of considerable 


| 
| 
| 


talk. Previous to her arrival there had 
been talk, when she was up the valley at 


| Limestone with her table set in Josh 


| 
| 


Perkins’ store. It was said that they 
were having queer doings at Limestone. 
When, therefore, in the course of a few 
days, the tea-lady, together with her bag 


| and baggage, the appurtenances of the 
| tea-table making considerable baggage, 


was welcomed by Dave Kelly and estab- 
lished in his store, the tongues wagged 
very freely. 

For ages, as long, indeed, as many of 
the inhabitants could remember, there 
had been war between the towns of Lime- 
stone and Harvest, situated five miles 
apart. The original reason of the war 
was forgotten, but the warfare at all 
times was fierce and bitter. When the 
Limestone baseball team whipped the 
Harvest boys, the indignation of the 
smaller town swelled high; when Harvest 
carried off a first prize for its black horses 
at the county fair, Limestone became sar- 
castic and impertinent. There were people 
in the town of Harvest who wondered at 
Dave Kelly letting the tea-lady visit his 
store when she had first gone to Lime- 
stone, 

For other reasons, of a more serious 
nature, more than a few of the Harvest in- 
habitants wondered at Dave Kelly. While 
both Limestone and Harvest were situated 
in a local-option district, it was a well- 
known fact that the righteous law winked 
at the back-door liquor business, and that 
the United States license ostentatiously 
announced its presence in the printed 
form conspicuously pasted upon certain 
soap-boxes in certain cellars, To say the 
least, Dave Kelly’s store on a Saturday 
night was certainly no place for a lady; 
yet the tea-lady arrived on Thursday 
morning, and she was to remain for three 
days. 

“Yes,” said Dave Kelly, blustering out- 
side the store; ‘‘she’s to be here for three 
days. She was up at Limestone for three 
days.”’ 

“And one of them days is Saturday 
night,” said old Billy Stephens. 

“She was up at Limestone fer three 
days,” repeated the storekeeper. 

Dave Kelly’s store was a good-sized one, 
and its owner was growing into a rich 
man. The tea-lady admired the store 
very much. She said, innocently enough, 
that it was a better building and carried a 
larger stock than the store at Limestone; 
and although this was an indisputable 
fact, she immediately won the respect of 
every citizen in Harvest. 

“The tea-lady is charmed with the 
town,” said the blacksmith, coming out 
from the store with a package of tea. 
‘She's fixed things up mighty fine on the 
counter,”’ 

‘“‘She says as she never did see sech hills 
as the folks have to climb up yonder at 
Limestone,” said a farmer, engaged in 
uphooking his horse. The farmer also 
carried a package of tea. 

“Did she call you to the counter to 
drink?” asked the blacksmith. 

“That was the way of it,’’ answered the 
farmer, with a laugh. ‘‘I’d never had 
the spunk to go long of my own accord.” 

“Dave, he’s tickled to death that the tea- 
lady is pleased with the store,” continued 
the blacksmith. “She says straight out 
what she thinks.” 

‘‘She’s a perfect lady,’’ said the farmer, 
enthusiastically. “If I was Dave,’ he 
added, “if I wouldn’t manage to put her 
on the cars before Saturday night.” 

‘She was three days to Limestone,”’ said 
the blacksmith. 

Those three days at Limestone proved 
a wonderful argument in favor of the tea- 
lady remaining three days at Harvest, 
even though one of the days was Satur- 
day night. 

‘Limestone ain’t goin’ to get ahead of 
Harvest ag’in in a hurry, if I can help it,”’ 
said Dave Kelly. 

“In that Kelly is right,” was the uni- 
versal verdict. 

When Saturday night arrived Dave 
Kelly had considerable work to do. The 
tea-lady had given it out that she wanted 
Harvest to beat Limestone, and the cus- 
tomers were plentiful. 

“Sh-h-h!’ ordered Dave’s muffled voice 
outside the store. ‘‘There’s to be no 
swearin’ around these premises. Remem- 
ber there's a lady in the store.”’ 

“Cracky!” ejaculated a regular Satur- 
day night customer, staring open-mouthed 
through the glass doors; “ef she ain’t 





started a high-flyin’ festival, fer shore.” 


“She's wantin’ Harvest to beat Lime- 
stone,” explained the storekeeper. ‘Git 
in and sample her tea.” 

“She looks powerful like she was set 
down in her home, Dave,” said the sta- 
tion-master; *“’pon my honor she do. 
Watch how quick her hands air goin’. I 
swear ef she don’t make a purty picter for 
a Saturday night.” 

“You're right,’’ assented Dave, gravely; 
“she do make a purty picter for a Satur- 
day night. I'll be—”’ 

‘Blessed, eh, Dave?’’ queried the sta- 
tion-master. 

“Blessed is a good word,” said Dave; 
and he laughed. 

But the store was a very strange region 
even to the owner on that Saturday night. 
He got inside the door whenever he could 
and watched with interest the customers 
sidling up to the back counter fer a cup 
of tea; listened to them praising the qual- 
ity of the tea and saw the eyes of the 
tea-lady smiling and happy. 

Only one Saturday night customer 
proved obstreperous on the store porch. 
He had not yet heard of the tea-lady, and 
he failed altogether to understand Kelly’s 
muffled orders and threats. 

“Nothin’ to drink?” he roared, in a 
voice that penetrated the glass doors and 
reached back into the store as far as the 
tea-table. ‘“What’s the matter? Nothin’ 
to drink in this ’ere shop?” 

The storekeeper’s voice also reached 
the tea-table. ‘Yes,’ answered Kelly, 
“there is something to drink in this ’ere 
shop; there’s tea to drink.” 

The tea-lady looked up tranquilly at Jim 
Moon, who was finishing his cup of tea. 
I told the House,”’ she said, “that I would 
travel only in the local-option districts.” 

‘*Yes, miss,’’ said the tea-drinker, nearly 
choking over the last swallow. 

“I couldn’t think of going to stores 
where liquor was sold,’ continued the 
tea-lady. ‘Why, it would just be ter- 
rible.”’ 

“Yes, miss,’’ agreed Moon; “it would 
jest be turrible.”’ 

“Some people say,” said the tea-lady, 
and her eyes were serene, though a little 
color crept into her cheeks, ‘‘that in some 
places the law is disregarded; but [ hardly 
believe that.” 

**Yes, miss,’’ said Moon again, speaking 
very humbly, with his head bowed bash- 
fully over the little empty cup. 

“IT have been told that unless a store 
sells liquor, on the sly or openly, it will 
not prosper;’’ and now she threw back 
her head and smiled, showing her dimples 
and her pearly teeth. ‘Why, look at this 
store. Isn’t there prosperity here?” 

“It’s finer than the one you was in up 
to Limestone, ain’t it, miss?’ questioned 
Moon. 

‘Very much finer,” said the tea-lady. 

Dave Kelly had been a widower for four 
years; he was making money rapidly; but 
this was the first Saturday night that he 
had ever allowed his boy to remain in the 
store. Little Dave was warm friends with 
the tea-lady; he was in the back of the 
store, close to that dazzling whiteness of 
the impromptu tea-table. Every now and 
then the tea-lady’s eyes met the boy’s and 
smiled, and little Dave smiled back, 
eagerly. ‘Keep your shop and your shop 
will keep you.” Kelly had believed in 
the truth of this saying from the time 
when he wrote the line out in a discredit- 
able manner in a country schoolhouse; 
but he never regarded his store in any 
wider and purer light until that night. 
Why, it seemed to him, in a bewildered 
way to be sure, as if it were a sort of 
home, a place of education and refinement. 
He could almost laugh at himself, it was 
so very foolish, and yet a certain halo 
formed itself around that back end of the 
store, where the white hands were busy 
serving tea. The Saturday night cus- 
tomers were in nohurry to depart. They 
sat about on stools and kegs telling stories 
—interesting and remarkable stories fit 
for the ears of a lady and fit for the ears 
of little Dave. 

“They’re feelin’ a heap better than if 
they’d got what the most of ’em come 
fer,“ said Dave to himself; and then he 
sighed. What would the tea-lady think 
of him if she were suddenly informed 
that he was a breaker of the law? What 
would she think if she knew of those 
barrels in the cellar? Suppose every 
Saturday night she could be there, hand- 
ing out her cups of tea, talking to the 
men, laughing at the stories of adventure 
and country life? Whata different place 
Kelly’s store would be! 

Then a thought came to Kelly and up- 
lifted him. It is never too late for a man 
to turn over a new leaf. He could do 
away with the cellar traffic, he could tear 
the United States license off the soap-box 
and be done with it for good and all. 

But the tea-lady would depart from 
Harvest on Monday morning. OnSunday 
she would go to the town church; she had 
promised to take little Dave with her. 
She would say her prayers in the church 
and have kindly thoughts towards the 
people of Harvest, and she would go away 





knowing nothing of those other Saturday 





nights in Kelly’s store and of that moment 
iu which the storekeeper honestly desired 
a change for the better. 

The customers observed that Dave was 
in the doleful dumps, when at last the 
judge decided that the folks had best be 
goin’ home and not keep the lady up till 
Sunday mornin’. 

“We've had a fust-rate time, Kelly, I be 
— be blessed if we ain’t,’’ declared the 
station-master. 

“I ain’t seen the stars on a Saturday 
night for years,” ejaculated old Billy, 
pleased and surprised. “Cracky! Think 
o’ that!” 

“Cheer up, cheer up, man!” cried the 
old soldier; ‘you can afford a spell o’ dull 
trade, you bloated bondholder, you. 
Thunder, but we’ve beat Limestone all to 
pieces!’ 

“Yes,” said Kelly, with a feeble grin, 
‘we've beat Limestone; that’s certain.” 

A month later, however, Mr. Kelly was 
the recipient of warm congratulations. 
The storekeeper had, according to the 
gossip of the town, cleaned out his cellar 
and decided to go into the tea business. 

**There’s no doubt of it but Harvest has 
beat Limestone in this instance,” said 
Toots Little, with a cackling laugh. 
‘Harvest has got the tea-lady.”’ 

“He'd never had the spunk to ask her 
ef the boy hadn’t egged him on,” declared 
old Billy. ‘‘They’re goin’ to have a power- 
ful big weddin’, so I hear. When we was 
beatin’ Limestone we beat her thunderin’ 
good, I be—I be—” 

“Blessed is a good word, Billy,” said 
the station-master.—Independent. 





THE NEW WOMAN. 


— 


Subjects of popular discussion wax and 
wane; war-clouds gather, break and dis- 
perse, leaving wreck and disaster in their 
track; the North Pole assumes length, 
breadth and thickness and then loses them 
again; Eastern victims of the Crescent 
appeal to the Cross and succeed only in 
getting leading articles into newspapers of 
repute; a land pirate brings the gaze of the 
civilized world upon himself for a few 
days and then is forgotten by all but lion- 
seeking hostesses; politics, in their sea- 
son, absorb the attention of the news- 
reading public; the tariff and the silver 
question return when nothing newer 
occupies the public mind; but through it 
all, and accompanying it all, never ceas- 
ing, never improving, goes on the ever- 
lasting twaddle about ‘the New Woman.” 
Not a newspaper but has its joke about 
her daily, together with articles of greater 
or less length semi-weekly; not a funny 
paper but devotes a quarter of its space 
to her; not a fashion paper but takes her 
seriously and devotes column upon column 
to the domestic ruin she is supposed to 
be bringing down upon the nation; and 
scarcely a great magazine but opens its 
pages occasionally for articles of which 
she is the subject. 

Members of literary clubs write papers 
about her; debating societies discuss her; 
conservative men and women rail against 
her; easy-going people accept her witha 
smile; collectively she is everywhere, and 
individually she is nowhere to be found. 

Who is she? Where is she? In woman 
suffrage leagues? The leaders in that 
movement are elderly now; they have 
watched its forward progress for forty 
years. Most of them are grandmothers; 
not one can be considered as a representa- 
tive ‘‘New Woman.” 

Is she the woman editor, author or 
contributor? Evidently not, for the edi- 
torials, stories and articles which women 
give to the public, express as various 
views of the Woman Question as do those 
written by men. 

Is she the club woman? If she is, she 
is nota distinct type at all, for the clubs 
of our country are for every purpose and 
embrace in their membership women of 
every shade of opinion. 

Is she the college girl? College girls 
come from all sorts of homes, and have 
all sorts of futures before them. Many 
are engaged to be married before they 
are graduated. Some of them believe in 
the granting of the suffrage to women and 
some of them do not. Some of them are 
athletic, others are studious, and yet 
others are both. All of them have the 
healthy interests of their youth and 
surroundings, but it would be hard to 
point to any one of them as a representa- 
tive New Woman. 

Is she the bicyclist? The papers and 
magazines are full of the new life towards 
which the women can now ride; but all 
women ride, or at least, all kinds of women 
ride; women who have pronounced views 
concerning every question under the sun, 
and women who haven't any views at all; 
religious women and free-thinkers; suf- 
fragists and remonstrants, as they are 
called in Boston; rich women and poor 
women; old women and young; pillars of 
society and members of the demi-monde; 
—in any city, representatives of every class 
mentioned may be seen upon the bicycle. 
So, although the New Woman may ridea 
bicycle, bicyclists as a whole cannot be 


New Women; there are among them too 
many of the old types. 

Who, then, is the New Woman? The 
working woman, perhaps the woman 
who earns her own living and orders her 
own life as seems best to her? The girl- 
bachelor of the magazines, the typewriter 
and female clerk of the funny papers, the 
woman toiler of the factories and the 
tenement houses who figures on the social 
statistician’s pages, each one of these is 
a working woman; but which of them 
could pose for a portrait of the New 
Woman? Many of them desire the suf- 
frage, because they think, perhaps 
wrongly, that the coveted privilege 
would help them to right bitter wrongs; 
but many more, on the other hand, are 
too earnestly engaged in the mere strug- 
gle for existence to give the matter of a 
possible extension of the suffrage a 
thought; and yet others, who make their 
living easily and who affiliate naturally 
with “society” people, are strongly op- 
posed to any extension of the suffrage in 
the direction of womankind. This last 
class of working women is a small one, 
although it does exist; its members are 
usually governesses, private school teach- 
ers or literary workers; women whose 
daily life is removed from the mass of the 
people who toil and struggle; women 
whose occupations are light enough and 
remunerative enough to breed no thoughts 
of injustice, and whose daily contact with 
or knowledge of the life of wealthy fami- 
| lies makes them consider the sheltered 

yet free lot of a rich woman the one most 
| to be desired in this world. 
| It would seem, therefore, that a work- 
| ing woman, as a working woman, is not 
| necessarily the New Woman. Where is 
the New Woman? A diligent search does 
not seem to bring her to light. The 
writer propounded the question “What is 
your idea of the New Woman?” to several 
people of her acquaintance and received 
the following answers: 

First Business Man: ‘‘A female crank.” 

Second Business Man: ‘‘A woman suf- 
fragist.” , 

Third Business Man: ‘‘A woman who 
knows what’s what and can’t be bam- 
boozled.”’ 

Fourth Business Man: ‘A woman who 
is educated and keeps up with the ques- 
tions of the day, and doesn’t gossip, and 
has an opinion of her own.”’ 

First Married Woman: “A creature 
who smokes and wears bloomers and rides 
a bicycle and hates men and votes.”’ 

Second Married Woman: ‘An old maid 
who wants to gain notoriety.”’ 

Third Married Woman: ‘A mother 
who hopes to gain in knowledge every 
day—knowledge of the laws of health and 
of the mind, so that she may know better 
how to guide her children; a woman who 
will be less and less tolerant of any wrong- 
doing of her husband which may bring 
harm to her family.”’ 

Fourth Married Woman: ‘Lucy Stone.” 

First Single Woman: “A woman who 
doesn’t want to get married.”’ 

Second Single Woman: “Any woman 
who is capable of deductive reasoning.” 

Third Single Woman: “Any woman 
who is trying to make the most of herself, 
mind and body, heart and soul.” 

Fourth Single Woman: “A woman 
who thinks that she has the same right to 
representation in the government that 
her brother has, and purposes to work 
until that right is conceded to her.” 

Failure again! Several of those defini- 
tions are very good, but they cannot all 
be right, since they are so different. 

Does the New Woman really exist at all 
then? To speak in the vulgar tongue, 
it would seem that where there is so much 
smoke there must be a little fire. 

Thus much the most violent critic of 
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the New Woman would probably concede 
—the life of the average woman to-day 
has more interests, touches the life about 
her at more points than did the life of the 
average woman thirty or forty years ago; 
in view of the greater number of occupa- 
tions and professions actually open to 
women to-day, the increase in educational 
facilities, and the large numbers of women 
who avail themselves thereof, the women 
who sit on Boards, and the women whose 
names are seen in print, this one proposi- 
tion seems to need no demonstration. For 
good or for evil, the type of womanhood 
has changed, changed as has the type of 
manhood, changed as have the material 
conditions of life, in this, the last decade 
of the century. 

The most rabid remonstrant who travels 
through the West from platform to plat- 
form to vipdicate her right to sit at her 
own fireside and be domestic—to be the 
home-keeper and the household angel— 
has in mind a home essentially different 
from the home which her grandmother 
adorned; a home in which invention and 
progress have placed so much of comfort; 
a home in which custom and labor-saving 
appliances have granted her so much of 
personal liberty, that even she, when she 
returns to her hearthstone or her hot- 
water heater, after crushing successfully 
the strivings of her sisters after the un- 
feminine ballot, would, if she could be cor- 
nered, acknowledge that her ideal of the 
perfect woman, the perfect wife and 
mother, is different from her grand- 
mother’s ideal, and if she were perfectly 
honest, would probably own that she pre- 
ferred her own ideal to her grandmoth- 
er’s. 

One fact concerning the New Woman 
may be set down, then. She lives a broader 
life than did her grandmother. So far as 
all women lead a broader life, so far it is 
fair to say that all women are New Women, 
from the very rich woman who makes a 
study of philanthropy to the victim of the 
drunken wife-beater who avails herself of 
the “new” laws to secure to herself her 
own earnings. 

But all women are not the originals of 
the shocking pictures which the press 
hold up as fac-similes of the New Woman, 
so it must be a smaller class that is 
alluded to. The women who live for 
Society (with a capital letter) alone (for- 
tunately they are comparatively few), 
while they share all the advantages of 
their age, in a large measure repudiate 
its responsibilities; and, since the news- 
papers accord them a separate column 
for the exploiting of their frailties and 
foibles, under the head of ‘‘Fashionable 
Intelligence,” and since they rank next 
to the New Woman in furnishing material 
for bad jokes, may be left out of the ques- 
tion. , 

What women have profited most by the 
change which all must concede? Not 
the richest, because wealth in all ages has 
produced leisure and a degree of immu- 
nity from hardship for the women who 
possessed it. Not the poorest, because, 
in spite of better laws, free education, 
and better sanitary conditions, grinding 
poverty can still hinder the highest de- 
velopment of the individual man or 
woman. 

What women, then, have been most 
greatly benefited? It would seem that the 
middle class, the women who touch life 
at points of contact more vital than where 
pleasure, or even philanthropy, rub 
against humanity, the mothers who know 
that if sickness unnerves the husband’s 
hand, upon them must fall the support of 
the family, the single women who as 
schoolgirls know that work of some kind 
awaits them, perhaps the duties of wife 
and mother, and perhaps long years of 
toil for the support of aged parents or 
helpless relatives, or, again, but less often, 
a life of “single blessedness” where steady 
work will give a comfortable living as 
long as strength lasts, but from which the 
spectre of a poverty-stricken old age is 
never far away—these women have been 
most benefited by the great changes 
which have come to civilized society, and 
more especially to Anglo-Saxon society 
within the past sixty years. They have 
benefited by increased opportunities for 
work, increased pay, and above all by 
increased freedom. Freedom to work, free- 
dom to educate themselves, freedom to be 
healthy, and freedom to remain single 
without stigma if the right man fails to 
appear. 

The woman who avails herself of these 
advantages (and what woman who needs 
them does not?) is the New Woman, and 
she is everywhere, from the throne whose 
young girl occupant claims the right to 
refuse a loveless marriage, and the gener- 
ous millionaire who gives not only money 
but time and executive ability, to the cash 
girl who goes to evening school, hoping 
some day to be atypewriter. All women 
to-day whose natures have not been atro- 
phied by frivolity or luxury, by vice or 
destitution, are New Women, and it is 
just as unfair to hold them collectively 
responsible for the various idiosyncrasies 





of individuals of their sex as it is to judge 
American manhood by the annals of the 
police-court. MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 


-_-- 


THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN. 





Golf is rapidly gaining favor asa desir- 
able outdoor game for women. Mr. Nor- 
man S. Dike, one of the most enthusiastic 
golf men in the country, writing in the 
New York Tribune of the spread and at- 
tractions of the game, says: 

Woman’s part in golf is interesting. 
Three years ago the game was confined to 
a few cities, like Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, and even there the 
number who played wassmall. Now golf 
reckons its feminine devotees by the 
thousands, and many clubs have aseparate 
course, designed especially for their use. 
The first women’s championship was held 
at the Meadowbrook Hunt Club in the 
fall of 1895. R. D. Winthrop and W. H. 
Sands presented the cup at that time, and 
Mrs. Charles S. Brown, of the Shinnecock 
Hills Club, proved the winner. The fol- 
lowing year Robert D. Cox, a member of 
Parliament who was then visiting in this 
country, and himself an ardent golfer, pre- 
sented a magnificent silver cup, which is 
to-day the championship trophy. It was 
won in 1896 by Miss Beatrix Hoyt, thena 
girl of fifteen, and again last year, when 
the championship drew together some of 
the most finished golfers in the country. 
Whatever comparisons are made between 
golf here and abroad, Miss Hoyt would 
doubtless rank with the best of the English- 
women. Miss Hoyt is a member of the 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, and a promi- 
nent competitor in all the women’s con- 
tests there. 

Miss N. C. Sargent, of the Essex County 
Country Club, has also made a noteworthy 
record in the game. Miss Sargent was sec- 
ond in the women’s championship last 
season, when her qualifying score of 114, 
made in a drizzling rain, indicates some- 
what the merit of her play. In Phila- 
delphia, where the local clubs join in an- 
nual tournaments, Miss Davids is the 
champion. Ardsley has a strong feminine 
host, including Mrs, A. De Witt Cochrane, 
Miss Brooks, Miss Ejidlitz, Miss Eunice 
Terry, Miss Gould, Mrs. M. M. Van Buren, 
Mrs. F. L. Eldridge, and Mrs. John T. 
Terry, Jr. 

Some idea of the rapidity with which 
the game has gained favor may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the North Jersey 
Country Club, of Paterson, whose links 
are scarcely two years old, has a zealous 
list of women golfers, which now numbers 
more than one hundred, The Morris 
County Club has 250 women players, the 
Baltusrol Club 80, and the Seabright Club 
69. And this is only a small part of the 
organizations devoted to women’s play. 
Ardsley has been selected as the scene of 
this year’s championship, and the choice 
is recognized by all as meaning that the 
affair will outrank in the number and skill 
of the participants any similar contest 
held in the United States. 





A REMARKABLE JEWISH WOMAN. 

It was seriously proposed in one of the 
great Indian papers a short time ago, that 
a lady should be placed on the Governor- 
General’s Council in the person of Mrs. 
Solomon Sassoon. This lady, more fully 
described in last week’s JoURNAL, belongs 
to a well-known Jewish firm, the members 
of which have not only made their busi- 
ness of world-wide repute, but have also 
taken an active share in the welfare of the 
natives at their headquarters in India. 
The London Woman's Signal says: 

Mrs. Solomon Sassoon is a very remark- 
able person, and is now the managing 
partner of the business at its headquarters 
in Bumbay. She is also the president of 
various companies, in which the Sassoons 
hold the controlling interest, and takes 
the chair at their board meetings; in fact 
she has in every respect stepped into the 
position of her late husband, who trained 
her in commercial life by having her con- 
stantly with him in his office, and consult- 
ed her about all matters of importance. 
At his death in 1894 it was felt by every- 
body around her that there was no person 
so fit as she to take his place, and accord- 
ingly she stepped into a post of enormous 
financial importance, and bas proved her- 
self perfectly capable of filling it success- 
fully. She has never visited Europe, and 
is a strict Jewess, following all the cere- 
monial of her religion, which her co- 
religionists in Europe have. so largely 
abandoned. She is said to be a lady of 
dignified presence, and an _ excellent 
hostess. She has made a special effort to 
draw together the women of different 
communities in Bombay by her purdah 
parties. 





A SCOTTISH WOMAN TROUBADOUR. 


Among the new diversions at the sum- 
mer Chautauquas was a song recital by a 
woman troubadour, Mme. Annie Grey, 
who interprets the Scottish lays and 
legends. Mme. Grey was trained for 
oratorio and grand opera at the Royal 
Academy of London, and won the gold 
medal. But soon after her return to Scot- 
land, she was induced by Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie to abandon opera for her 
present field, At his request she illus- 
trated his famous lectures on the Scottish 
bards by singing the old songs. Toa re- 
porter of the N. Y. Tribune, Mme. Grey 
recently said: 

Before his death—he was then an old 
man, past eighty— Professor Blackie called 
me to him and said he wanted me to con- 
tinue his work. I prepared the manu- 
script of my first lecture, entitled ‘The 





Lays, Lilts and Legends of Scotland,” and 
subniitted it to him. Since then I have 
added Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns, 
and have gone deeper into their history, I 
think, than did Professor Blackie. All 
the songs I sing have been arranged by 
myself and my mother. They cannot be 
bought. Before coming to America I 
was always accompanied by the piano. 
These old songs of the troubadours, which 
antedate the bagpipe, were always sung 
to the harp. Why not get a harp, I 
thought, and let Scotch lovers in America 
hear them as did their remote ancestry? 
I had a harp made, a perfect fac-simile of 
the ancient Scotch harp in the collection 
of the Duke of Argyll. 


Mme. Grey inherits her musical gifts 
from her mother, a highly accomplished 
pianist and violinist. Her mother is her 
accompanist in her song-lecture recitals, 
and the two have struck a responsive 
chord wherever they have been heard. 
During the fall and winter they will fill 
numerous engagements in New York and 
other places. 





DISPROVE OR PUNISH. 
Surgeon-Major Milo B. Ward, who was 
in charge of the field hospital at Chicka- 
mauga, denounced the war department 
Monday night in an address at the Beacon 
Hill Congregational Church for the hor- 

rors at Camp Thomas, He said: 


Some one is to blame for keeping an 
army of 45,000 men at a camp where all 
the water was unfit for a dog to drink; 
where there was no drainage, no proper 
fod or medicine, and where the condi- 
tions were so unhealthy that every man of 
the 45,000 had intestinal troubles. ‘‘Three- 
fourths of the army slept in little ““dog”’ 
tents, five feet long and four feet high. 
There were no cots. The men slept on 
the ground, and it rained nearly all the 
time for six weeks. Our division hospital 
was arranged to hold two hundred men, 
but we had over five hundred sick men in 
it. Each tent was arranged to hold six 
men, but we had ten and twelve crowded 
in. The sick came in fifty and seventy- 
five at a time, and there were no cots, 
no medicines, no food for them, ex- 
cept the regular army rations issued to 
well men. We had so little medicines and 
of so poor a variety that we actually could 
not prescribe for sick men crowded in 
there so close that you could not walk 
between the cots. Men were detailed for 
nurses because they were the poorest 
soldiers inthecamp. They nursed the sick 
eight hours in the day, and then worked 
three hours digging sinks and trenches 
and cleaning up the camp. Under these 
conditions what could the doctors do? 
The Government made no provision at all 
to feed the sick at Camp Thomas. The 
sick would actually have starved to death 
if they had depended upon the Govern- 
ment for food. Some did starve to death. 
Others were fed by the Red Cross Society. 
The moment a man became sick and was 
removed to the hospital, his rations 
stopped and he was allowed twenty-five 
cents a day for commutation of rations. 
But he could uot draw that money for a 
month. The consequence was that the 
Government gave no fuod to hundreds of 
sick and dying soldiers. We appealed to 
the Red Cross Society and it fed the men. 
Dr. Ward praised the Red Cross Society, 
the women nurses and the chaplains. He 
said that when he is mustered out he will 
tell of abuses at the camp which he must 
not tell now. 


These specific charges ought to be sus- 
tained or disproved. Somebody should 
be punished; if sustained, the authori- 
ties; if disproved, Major Ward. 





BOYS AND GIRLS ON FARMS. 

At the meeting of the Illinois Dairy- 
men’s Association at Red Bud, III. Mary 
A. Mayo read an interesting paper on 
**How to Keep the Boys and Girls on the 
Farm,” in the course of which she made 
the following apt remarks: 


The successful farmer to-day must be 
an educated man. He must make a spe- 
cial preparation for it, not only that he 
may make a success of the farm, but of 
the farmer. His boys and girls are think- 
ing, reasonable beings; their eyes are 
quick to see; their ears are quick to hear. 
Have their faculties been trained for the 
farm, that they may succeed as farmers, 
and, above all, as men and women? Has 
their school life been such as will fit them 
for the farm, and, let me ask, has their 
home life been such as shall bind them to 
the farm with bonds that can only be 
severed by death? Now, friends, we do 
not want to talk sentiment, but fact. 

Would you be willing to trust your life 
or the life of your child in the hands of 
an unskilled, untrained, uneducated doc- 
tor? Would you trust a case at law in 
the hands of an attorney in whose ability 
you had no faith because of his lack of 
knowledge of law and jurisprudence? 
Would you be willing to ride over great 
trunk lines, with their almost incessant 
rumble of trains, if you did not know that 
skilled hands held the lever, and that men 
thoroughly educated in railway work and 
all its departments were despatching and 
managing successfully the rolling-stock 
of these roads? 

These sons and daughters of ours must 
be trained and educated to a love of the 
farm. How can this be done? If you are 
able, send them to such schools as shall 
instill into them a love for labor. Send 
them to schools of agriculture, to agricul- 
tural colleges, where the developing of 
the mental faculties is joined to a trained 
eye and a skilled hand—a hand skilled in 
labor. I find some fault with our high 
schools. I think they really educate more 
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young people away from the farm than to 
it. They do not usually send its pupils 
back to the farm home with elevated 
ideas as to the dignity of labor; but they 
go back sometimes with this one thought 
—to stay only until they can find some- 
thing else to do, something that savors 
less of work than life upon the farm. To 
keep the boys and girls upon the farm, we 
need to make our country schools better 
schools. Let the farm-stock serve as 
object lessons. I would teach elementary 
agriculture, plant life, the chemistry of 
soils, the chemistry of the kitchen, growth 
of seeds, growth of buds, and in every 
lesson there should be an idea impressed 
of labor; that everything must labor in 
some way—that it is one of the funda- 
mental principles of this universe. Then, 
if able, let the agricultural college succeed 
the district school. There is no reason 
why such a boy or girl may not go directly 
from the common school to the agricul- 
tural college. Some will tell you—but 
they are generally persons who do not 
know—that agricultural colleges educate 
away from the farm. This is not so, 
especially it is not so as regards the agri- 
cultural college with which I am ac- 
quainted, 


— mm— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


HawAll AND A REVOLUTION. By Miss 
Mary H. Krout. Dodd & Mead. 


No more lively and interesting book is 
among the September announcements 
than this, which is published by the Mur- 
rays in London and by Dodd & Mead of 
New York. The author was on the edito- 
rial staff of a large Chicago daily, and 
made her first visit to the islands, as 
representative of her paper, at the time 
of the revolution and dethronement of 
the Queen in 1893. Her second visit was 
made in 1894, when ex-President Cleve- 
land made the attempt to restore Liliuoka- 
lani to the throne through Albert S. Wil- 
lits, whom he appointed as American 
Minister to Hawaii. 

Now that the stars and stripes really 
wave over Hawaii, the interest in the 
islands is greatly intensified, and whoever 
desires this condensed history, from early 
times down through the thrilling experi- 
ences of the last few years, will read this 
book from cover to cover with unabated 
interest. Even if there were any approach 
to dryness in the theme itself, the natural 
wit and humor of the writer, which 
sparkles forth on every page, would re- 
deem the dullest topic. Her personal 
experiences alone, interwoven as they are 
with vivid descriptions of the — 
the people, the fruits and flowers, wou d 
make a charming narrative. Added to 
this, the fact that one gains a knowledge 
of this country which makes it stand out 
like a picture before him, must cause the 
book to be widely sought by those inter- 
ested in the live subjects of the day. 

One especially enjoyable feature of the 
volume is the energetic way in which the 
cause of woman is faithfully championed 
from beginning to end. This could hardly 
be otherwise in one who has so nobly lent 
her influence by voice and- pen to the 
promotion of the best interests of her sex. 

2. M. B. 


Tue Prisoners or Hope. A Tale of 
Colonial Virginia. By Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.50. 


Gradually we are developing a series of 
historical or semi-historical novels based 
on American scenes and history. Natur- 
ally they begin by depicting colonial 
events and society, because these are most 
remote from our present conditions, and 
now, as ever, “‘’tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.”’ 

This story has the prime merit of a 
novel—it is interesting. ‘The scene is old 
Virginia, the period the Restoration of the 
Stuarts, the characters the early settlers 
composed of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
redemptioners and convicts, negroes, mu- 
lattoes and Indians. There is too much 
massacre; the bair-breadth escapes and 
fearful adventures are wildly improbable; 
the actors are exaggerated, yet the con- 
ceptions of character are excellent, the 
narrative is full of surprises and adven- 
tures, and the descriptions of scenery are 
as graphic as those of Egbert Craddock. 
Take it altogether, it is worthy of its 
beautiful dress and eminent publishers— 
a genuine contribution to American litera- 
ture. We hope the author will be heard 
from in the future, H. B. B. 














NO TROUBLE NOW. 


“I suffered from hip disease and had 
five running sores on one of my hips. I 
could not walk without crutches. I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has ac- 
complished a perfect cure. I have had no 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


trouble from impure blood since taking 
it.” Annie Ropert, 46 Fourth Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
— teaching force, including special- 





Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, sevenand-a-half months. 
— Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOO8ACG 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxx: 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
; SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, +10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.16 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. ; 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer cal. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at nger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898, 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 





— Y anu 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
—— of them of ee ay “yl 23 loved 
son is sin, le—give uliar in- 
sight into their national character ane le that can 

° n no other way. ng ever 4 
joy ond eo. love and Pate ——— Kin: 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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Many are the educational theories, sys- 
tems, and “fads” of which the child is the | 
subject and sumetimes the victim, The | 
underlying idea of the numerous and | 
various methods tried or advocated is 
that the child, whose chief business in | 
the order of nature for about sixteen 
years is to grow, is something to be shaped, 
pruned, restrained, repressed, and drilled 
continually. The “don'ts” and ‘‘mustn’ts"’ 
of the public schools are appalling, and 
frequently those most rigorously enforced 
relate to trivial matters. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to read of a 
school where the children come along, 
growing and gaining from week to week 
naturally and happily; each one develop- 
ing as a distinct individuality, and making 
progress according to its capacity. An 
account of this school given in the Boston 
Journal of Education by Harriet A. Far- 
rand, of Chicago, is worth careful con- 
sideration by all interested in schools 
and children. It is as follows, in part: 


Dr. John Dewey of Chicago University 
has originated and superintends a unique 
university elementary school. It is in- 
tended to be the first step—taking the 
child at the beginning of his school career 
—in a full university course, and the 
plans are made to that end. It is little 
more than two years old, and can hardly 
be said to have passed the experimental 
stage, but the results are already such 
that the experimentis proving a triumph- 
ant success. 

The aim is ‘to keep alive and direct 
the active, inquiring attitude of the child, 
and to subordinate the amassing of facts 
and principles to the developing of in- 
tellectual self-control.” It is intended 
that whatever is learned shall in some 
way “connect itself easily and naturally 
with the child’s every-day environment, 
and create natural motives for acquiring 
information.” Thus the food which he 
eats naturally awakens a desire to know 
where it was obtained, how it grew, and 
the process of its manufacture. So of the 
clothes he wears, and of everything with 
which he comes into contact. 

No text-books are used, and there are 
no set lessons to learn and recite in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history, or anything else. Still there isa 
consistent course marked out, into which 
all these things enter as accessories, and 
are mastered as they come up. The car- 
penter shop, the cooking class, the making 
and working of simple machinery, furnish 
constant occasion for the use of numbers. 
The gist of the lesson is written out by 
each pupil who can write, and in that way 
he gets practical exercise in penmanship, 
spelling, punctuation, and the construc- 
tion of sentences. Geography comes in 
everywhere, as the constituents of every- 
thing used are traced back to their origi- 
nal habitat, while in history the map is 
constantly in use. The principles of 
chemistry are brought out in the cooking 
classes, and the children get instruction 
in natural philosophy in the machines 
and various other things which they are 
all the time making, so that all the 
branches of study go on together, con- 
nectedly and harmoniously, in natural re- 
lations, each helping the others, and no 
one taking more than its share of time 
and attention. 

There are sixty pupils in the school, 
ranging from five to thirteen years of age, 
and these are divided into groups accord- 
ing to age, ability, or acquirements, and 
each group has its own independent pur- 
suits. 

The visitor is impressed, first of all, 
with the freedom and unconstraint every- 
where manifest. He sees clusters of chil- 
dren here and there in the different rooms, 
gathered about an older person, all talk- 
ing familiarly together about something 
which seems to be extremely interesting. 
He thinks at first that he must have stum- 
bled into a very big family, where every 
one is having the happiest kind of a 
time. 

Except in the assembly room and the 
library, there are no desks or stationary 
chairs; and when a class is called, the 
eight or ten children who compose it draw 
up their low chairs and gather around the 
teacher, just as if they were at home and 
she was telling them a story. If they wish 
to ease their restless limbs by wriggling 
about, they are at perfect liberty to do 
so; they may change their places if they 
do it quietly; indeed, if one in the exu- 
berance of his enthusiasm over some ex- 
citing point in the discussion should jump 
out of his chair and execute an ecstatic 
little hop or skip, I do not think the rebuke 
would be very severe. They may talk to 
each other in the classes and elsewhere, 
and discussions over difficult questions 
are often lively. There is freedom from 
constraint, and yet liberty is never allowed 
to degenerate into license. 

The basement is fitted up for a carpen- 
ter shop, with low work-benches, each 
furnished with a whole kit of carpenter’s 
tools. It is interesting to watch the little 
workers—boys and girls together—as they 
measure, and fit, and saw, and plane, and 
hammer upon their respective pieces of 
work, They make, first of all, the wooden 
articles which the school needs, and they 
are many and varied. Then each child 
can work out its own individual fancy. 
One boy was making a water-wheel; an- 
other was manufacturing a weapon like 
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known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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historic times, to be exhibited in the his- 
tory class; two others were busy over a 
blockhouse, such as the New England 
settlers used for a refuge in times of war, 
—this, also, to be used in another history 
class. Another was putting the finishing 
touches ona really beautiful paper-knife 
of grained maple, a surprise gift for his 
mother. Two little girls were making a 
doll’s chair, the slats uf which had to be 
carefully measured and sawed to the 
proper length. It was hard work for the 
tiny hands to draw the heavy saw back 
and forth, but they took turns at it, and 
persevered until it was finished. Another 
small woman was busy over a large doll’s 
bedstead. So true and firm were its 
joints, so solidly was it put together, that 
it looked like the work of an expert, and 
when we asked in amazement, ‘‘Did you 
do all this yourself?” it was with a very 
pretty pride that she answered, “Every 
bit of it.” 


In a corner of another room an absorbed 
group was gathered around a large pan 
containing the lungs of a calf. They were 
learning about the aeration of the blood. 
One boy was vigorously working a bel- 
lows, the nose of which was inserted in 
the windpipe, to show the process of 
breathing. Others had magnifying glasses 
and microscopes with which they were 
examining the cellular structure of the 
lung, and all were listening absorbedly to 
the teacher’s explanation of the wonder- 
ful mechanism of that part of the physical 
system. Afterwards the children wrote it 
all down in their books, and the accounts 
were wonderfully vivid and accurate, 

In another room sewing was going on, 
but the boys did not seem so handy with 
needles as the girls did with the carpen- 
ter’s tools. While the children sewed, the 
teacher read aloud a description of the 
flax fields of Ireland, from which the linen 
upon which they were working was ob- 
tained. 

At eleven o’clock the kitchen becomes 
a busy place, for each day the members of 
one group prepare their own luncheon. 
The recipes are written upon the board, 
and the teacher goes over each one care- 
fully, explaining every detail and giving 
the reason for it. Then they don their 
white aprons and go to work. Upon the 
day of our visit the bill of fare was choco- 
late, boiled rice, muffins and honey, with 
chopped ham sandwiches, the bread for 
which was brought in from outside. How 
the little tots stirred and measured, and 
measured and stirred, and how carefully 
they watched the boiling and the baking! 
The lunch was excellent, and beantifully 
served by two of the class detailed for 
that purpose. 

When a particular subject is up, every 
available means is used for its elucidation. 
History classes are taken to the public 
library, the Columbian Museum, the Art 
Institute, or wherever light is to be found. 
Natural science classes explore the fields 
and the woods. They are encouraged to 
make their own original investigations, 
and great is their joy when, of their own 
selves, they discover some fact unknown 
to them before. 

As for the ‘‘baby class,”’ they have easy 
lessons in sewing, cooking, and carpentry. 
From time to time they are tested to see 
if itis best to begin word-building with 
them, but if they are not spontaneously 
ready they are not troubled. When they 
do begin, it will be “learning to read 
without tears.”’ 

Though no text-books are used, there is 
a small but growing library of well- 
selected books and magazines which are 
in constant use for reading and reference. 
The children read these aloud in the 
classes; and as they only read that in 
which they are interested, they read un- 
derstandingly and with expression. The 
books in which they write down what 
they have learned are neatly kept, and a 
misspelled word is rare. They have their 
“spelling books’ in which they write 
down any new or strange word. As there 
are no set lessons in arithmetic, and yet 
arithmetical problems come up every day, 
an exception is made in favor of the mul- 
tiplication table, and each group is drilled 
in it until itis learned. 

No marks of merit or demerit are kept, 
and there is no nerve-trying bugbear of 
examination to exhaust the child’s vital- 
ity. Still, each teacher keeps a careful 

memorandum of the progress of every 
child in her class, and these are used for 
comparison and consultation. 

The five regular teachers are young 
women, college graduates, and specialists 
in their departments. Besides these, some 
four or five professors and students from 





those supposed to have been used in pre- 


the university come over for an hour a 


day and give instruction in various 
branches. 

The school, though a branch of the 
university, is not yet endowed, but de- 
pends upon tuition fees and private sub- 
scriptions. It has applications from many 
more pupils than it can receive until it 
has a house of its own. 

There could be no better field for work- 
ing out this new educational scheme. Its 
originator is a man of practical as well as 
philosophical ideas. The teachers are 
well equipped for their work and enthusi- 
astic in it. A large proportion of the 
pupils are the children of the university 
professors, and are therefore bright by 
inheritance. Whether it is due to these 
things, one or both, or to the system, or 
to all three combined, I never before saw 
such bright, wide-awake, eager, enthusi- 
astic children, to whom learning seemed 
such an absolute delight. 

The school is unique, and its progress is 
watched with interest by educators all 
over the land. Its managers do not con- 
sider it perfect, but as fast as they see de- 
fects they remedy them. They have an 
ideal towards which they are working; 
and when that is attained perhaps the 
royal road to learning will have been 
found at last. 


The spirit pervading this school is 
essentially that of the kindergarten in its 
best estate. The value of its methods can 
be better determined when they have been 
in use sufficiently long to admit of com- 
parisons between its pupils and those of 
the same ages in other schools, in regard 
to health, physical growth, mental de- 
velopment and discipline, the acquisition 
of knowledge, and its intelligent use. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN ON NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The usefulness of women on boards of 
education received a high acknowledg- 
ment lately in New Rochelle by the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Harriet McGruer Morgan to 
be president of the Board of Education, 
and Mary E. Ferens as secretary. Miss 
Jessie Scott, daughter of R. H. Scott, 
a member of the Board, has already served 
a year as clerk, and as her term does not 
expire until next year, the women now 
have all the executive offices of the Board, 
except that of treasurer. 


Mrs. Morgan is the wife of Charles H. 
Morgan, a prominent business man of 
New Rochelle, and is the first woman ever 
elected to the Board of Education in that 
village. When acandidate in 1896 there 
was much prejudice against women hold- 
ing offices, but her claims were stronger 
than those of Mrs. John Sims and Mrs 
Maurice Kingsley, who had been defeated 
the year before, because she had been a 
teacher in the schools for several years 
before her marriage, and was well known, 
and many people supported her on this 
account. When the vote was counted it 
was found that Mrs. Morgan had been 
elected by 478 plurality. The first year 
she was on the Visiting Committee, the 
Lecture Committee, and the Committee 
of Compulsory Education, and did such 
good work that all prejudice against her 
was dispelled, and many who had opposed 
her election at first came out heartily in 
her favor. So greatly was the sentiment 
changed that when Mrs. Ferens ran at 
the next election she had practically no 
opposition. Mrs. Morgan is a graduate 
of the Potsdam Normal School, class of 
°83. She is also chairman of the Food 
Supply Committee of the New Rochelle 
branch of the Red Cross, vice-president 
of the New Rochelle Hospital Auxiliary, 
and is active in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Besides her numerous public and social 
duties, Mrs. Morgan finds time to devote 
to her home and family of four bright and 
interesting boys, the eldest of whom is 
about nine years old. 

Mrs, Ferens isa graduate of Miss Ait- 
ken’s school, in Stamford, Conn., and 
taught school in that State before coming 
to New Rochelle. Her husband died nine 
years ago, and she has until recently con- 
ducted a private school at her home in 
Park Place. Herdaughter, Miss Florence 
Ferens, was the valedictorian of the New 
Rochelle High School graduating class of 
1897, and she has another child attending 
the public school. The nomination of 
Mrs. Ferens was brought about by the 
Educational Association, composed of 
many well-known citizens who had sup- 
ported Mrs. Morgan the year before. Both 
Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. Ferens believe that 
women’s greatest usefulness in the Board 
of Educaticn is due to their influence with 
mothers and their ability to visit the 
homes and ascertain the conditions of 
the children, thus establishing sympathy 
and coéperation, not to be obtained in 
any other way. Women also have more 
leisure to attend meetings and visit 
schools. Last year the women estab- 
lished ‘‘*mothers’ meetings,’ to which the 
women of the village are invited to hear 
the various features of school work dis- 
cussed and to ask questions. The meet- 
ings have been attended with beneficial 
results, and will be continued. 

Mrs. Morgan, although highly honored 
by her colleagues, is not the first woman 
president of the Board of Education in 
Westchester County. The first woman 
president—Miss L. M. Horton—was 
elected ten years ago in Port Chester, 
and her career is remarkable. Miss Hor- 
ton is a native of White Plains, and grad- 
uated from the State Normal School in 
Albany in 1856. She was a teacher and 
principal in the public schools of Port 
Chester for twenty-five years previous to 
her election to the Board of Education in 
1887, and many well-known business men 
and even senators and governors of States 





received their early schooling under her. 


Miss Horton was electe president of the 
Board of Education in 1888 and served 
continuously until a few weeks ago, when 
she completed her tenth year in that 
office. She also takes much interest in 
church work, and has been for fifteen 
years superintendent of the Sabbath 
schools of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
and president of the Society of Faithful 
Workers. 

This summer, while Miss Horton was 
president of the Board, Miss Grace Thwing 
was elected Superintendent of the Schools, 
but some of the people were not satisfied 
that women should hold both offices, and 
made their opposition so manifest that 
Miss Thwing resigned and E. G. Lant- 
mann, of Catskill, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy.—N. Y. Tribune. 





PRESS POINTS. 

If there had been a little more Red 
Cross before Santiago and less officialism, 
there wouldn’t have been near so much 
suffering among our soldiers. — Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

One woman defeated two male can- 
didates for the nomination of Superin- 
tendent of Schools at the Republican Con- 
vention. The new-fangled woman is to 
be feared in politics just as much as when 
her ire is up and she is spanking the 
babies.— San Bernardino (Cal.) Transcript. 

Considering that the recent conflict was 
a “war of humanity,’’ Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers have had extraordinarily inhuman 
treatment.—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 

A giver of money to public uses whose 
name has been often in the newspapers of 
late is Miss Helen Gould. Miss Gould 
shows unmistakable signs of a desire to 
be in touch with her fellow-countrymen, 
and of a disposition to take part in what 
is going on. That was the sentiment that 
seemed to actuate her gift last spring of 
$100,000 to the government to help carry 
on the war, and no doubt the same feeling 
had much to do with her more recent gift 
of $75,000 for the relief of soldiers in the 
military camps. Both sums were well 
bestowed, but especially the latter one. 
It seems strange that a government which 
has plenty of money to buy what it needs 
and to hire whom it wants, should need 
outside aid in taking care of its armies; 
but that our government has needed and 
does need such outside aid, and that the 
relief that has come to our soldiers from 
extra-military sources has been of im- 
mense value, is beyond question. What 
the relief societies have spent for the sol- 
diers has seemed trifling compared with 
what the government has spent on the 
war, but the relief-money has been able 
to carry the right sort of help directly to 
the point where it was needed, and that 
the government has not been able to do. 
No red tape has compelled the relief so- 
cieties to issue hardtack and salt meat to 
sick men whose stomachs would only hold 
broth.— Harper’s Bazar. 





THE NORTH END UNION. 


BosToN, SEPT. 13, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The North End Union, in trying to pro- 
mote the Trade-school idea, maintains a 
School for Plumbing and one for Dress- 
making with the distinct purpose of 
training boys and giris for atrade. You 
will help us very much if you will pub- 
lish the enclosed clipping from Saturday’s 
Transcript in your next issue. The list 
of directors of the Unionis a guarantee 
of the work we are trying to do. 

SAMUEL F, HuBBARD. 


DRESSMAKING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On Monday, Oct. 3, the fourth year of 
the day dressmaking class will open in 
the North End Union, No. 20 Parmenter 
Street. Many young women have availed 
themselves in the past of this excellent 
opportunity to receive careful training in 
the use of the needle, and that is one of 
the most important lines in the work 
of this institution. The aim of the school 
is to give such training as the practical 
requirements of the trade demand. The 
course requires eight months, five days 
a week, from 9 A. M. to4 P. M. The 
forenoons are devoted to drafting, cut- 
ting, and making garments, under the 
direction of the instructor, which pupils 
are expected to provide. They receive 
whatever profit the work affords, but are 
not allowed to hurry the work for the 
sake of the income. Pupils frequently 
make enough to pay the tuition, twenty 
dollars, for the full term. Three after- 





noons a week are given to a systematic 
course in fine sewing, and two afternoons 
to drawing. Individual instruction is 
given, and each pupil is advanced ag 
rapidly as she shows proficiency. Diplo- 
mas are given to those who complete the 
course in a satisfactory manner. 





MISS DAVIS AND MISS WILLARD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The funeral of Miss “Winnie“ Davis 
took place on Friday, at Richmond, Va, 
The flag at the City Hall floated at half. 
mast in respect to her memory. Almost 
every newspaper in America has paid 
tribute to her virtues. 

Great and good women have died every 
year during the existence of this republic, 
but until the present year no such wide 
public recognition has been given when 
they passed away—none such as Frances 
Willard received in New York and Chi- 
cago, or as Winnie Davis is accorded at 
this sad moment, when she is laid to rest 
in Richmond, lamented wherever known. 

It is with satisfaction that women see 
the beloved flag of our country lowered 
in honor of loyal and true women who 
are not without a place in the hearts of 
their countrymen, though belonging toa 
disfranchised class. A. Woman. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.— The management has 
had a constant succession of large audi- 
ences since the opening of the fall, and 
the subscription lists for all the different 
performances show that the public has 
the fullest confidence in the maintainance 
of attractions throughout the season. For 
the coming week is announced Edw. M. 
Alfriend’s sensational play, ‘‘The Great 
Diamond Robbery.” It was an immense 
success in this city two seasons ago, when 
Miss Lillian Lawrence enacted Mrs. Bul- 
ford. The play deals with life in New 
York. The characters are sharply drawn, 
with interesting incidents and situations, 
The cast is: Dick Brummage, William 
Humphrey; Frank Kennett, Charles Mac- 
kay; Senator McSorker, James O. Bar- 
rows; Doctor Livingston, Wm. Chas. 
Mason; Mr. Clinton Bulford, Alban W. 
Purcell; Mario Marino, N. H. Fowler; 
Grandfather Lavelot, John J. Geary; Jack 
Clancy, Tony Cummings; Mickey Branni- 
gan, Lindsay Morrison; Sheeney Ike, 
Stanley Kent; Count Garbiardoff, Alban 
W. Purcell; Jimmy McCane, Louis Lyt- 
ton; Officer Browne, John B. Walker; 
Phillip, Philip Drew; Shorty, Robert A. 
Thorne; Patsey, T. W. Townsend; Mrs. 
Bulford, Lillian Lawrence; Frau Rosen- 
baum, Lizzie Morgan; Mrs. C. Geoghan, 
Kate Ryan; Mary Lavelot, Marian A. 
Chapman; Peggy Daly, Mary Sanders; 
Madame Vervaine, Rose Morrison; Nich- 
ette, Isabelle Parker. Monday, Oct. 10, 
will appear ‘‘The Solicitor.” 








Hoon’s PI.ts cure all liver ills. Easy 
* take, easy to operate; reliable, sure. 
50. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence of 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Jcean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longw x . Broo ‘ 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


— 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

se and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLacKwELt, and 

Lucy E. AntnHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 16 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. 8S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 





























For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 

Dont take anything that 
they say is ‘just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silksin 
all the latest tints and colors 
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